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THE NEW YEAR’S GREETING FROM THE SOUTHLAND 


This is what makes the denizens of the northern states think of Florida, California and ‘‘ southern points,” as they 
pensively pore over the railroad folders and wonder when they are to enjoy that rare day in June somewhere, 
some place in January, February and March, the chill winter months 
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at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Wi EW YEAR’S DAY! Hours of gay social gath- 

YA) erings across the world! A playtime when 
grown-ups turn children and reel, for a few 
minutes snatched back from childhood, in the 
toys, music and colors of high carnival! The 
day in the United States when the President 
receives ! 

In Washington there is a certain quaintness 
about our observances which were brought 
into them from the days when New York was 

the seat of government and President Washington estab- 
lished the custom of receiving all the home and foreign 
dignitaries. 

In the days of our first President, the Knickerbocker 
families gave formal dinners and, in the country, not in- 
frequently carriage loads of people drove from house to 
house, making merry calls, picking up other folks and 
finally ending with dinner at some hospitable house. In 
the evening there were games among the young people 
and while the elders chatted and joked, refreshments 
were passed around, consisting of apples, roasted chest- 
nuts, plum cake and sweet cider. 

Things have changed since those days. For one thing, 
the dress of people, particularly men, is less picturesque. 
Think of the vast expanse of white vest and miles of 
clanking gold watch chain that dignified—or perhaps 
exploited—the beau of the “Elegant Eighties” or the 
“Naughty Nineties.” In those days hot Tom and Jerry 
were everybody’s friends and acted in a way no Thomas 
and Jeremiah can possibly act now—because there isn’t 
any Tom and Jerry any more. In fact I hesitated a little 
about mentioning cider above but I made sure I said it 
was “sweet” because one can’t be too careful these days. 

Nevertheless New Year’s Day comes—even without the 
old accustomed cheer. And we are glad to have it break 
into the monotony of the season that is mostly brown and 
gray with its few hours of gaiety and sparkling color. 


* * * 


HERE are three Reeds, given and surnamed at 

Washington, and there are two Greenes. One is 
Representative William R. Greene whose article in the 
Saturday Evening Post on “How Congress Works” will 
doubtless go far toward helping the public to understand 
and co-operate with Congress. 

As Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives since 1924, experience has 
lead to the unswerving conviction that the “enormous 
resources and adaptability of the American people to meet 
all emergencies as they may arise, is a condition that 
augurs well for the future of the nation.” 

That was a fairly optimistic discovery for a man who 
had Uncle Sam’s commission to “get the money’—no 
matter who spends it. His Committee has to raise the 
funds to carry on the nation’s expenses under the com- 


—— and difficulties of post-war conditions. And he 
id. 

Chairman Greene’s article does not discuss Congress. 
It tells the reader about it. Furthermore, unconsciously 
he solicits the public’s sympathy and forbearance for the 
Congressman when he says: 

“Legislation is a trade or profession that can be learned 
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Sybil Sterling in the revival of *‘lolanthe,’ Gilbert & Sullivan's 
opera, which had much to do with taking away the veto power of the 
House of Lords. How about the Senate? the solons inquire 
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Senator Frank L. Greene of Vermont 


only by study and experience. The public seldom under- 
stands this, but if the new member does not, he soon 
comes to a realization of it. It does not take him long to 
discover that in the absence of some special circumstances 
he will have no chance to distinguish himself until he has 
been re-elected. The House will listen to the first speech 
a new member makes; but if, encouraged by the applause 
always given his first effort, he repeats too often, or 
makes an effort to be eloquent, he is likely to be extin- 
guished in one of the many ways which the House as a 
body knows how to apply. we 

“One of these methods is by mock applause, which is 
eften misunderstood by the occupants of the galleries, 
and sometimes by the person addressing the House. I 
remember very well an occasion when a new member, 
who at home had something of a reputation as an orator, 
became eloquent on a subject having no connection with 
the bill under consideration and finally concluded with a 
high-flown peroration. He stood for a moment awaiting 
the applause which had greeted his first speech; but, sad 
to relate, the members present merely leaned back and 
laughed.” 

This shows that Congress is a disciplinary body as well 
as the gathering place of Committees who present the 
nation’s affairs. 

* * ok 


HE other day when we were reading about an ex- 

change of shots among fellow bandits in New York, 

we recalled the fact that in March, 1924, the Hon. Frank 

L. Greene, the second Solon to bear that last name, was 

wounded by a stray bullet from a prohibition enforcement 

officer’s revolver while walking on the streets of Wash- 
ington with his wife. 

That was no joke, although if there were any humorous 
side to it Senator Greene would be sure to find it. For 
he has the reputation for appreciating and knowing how 
to tell a good story. 

The section of the country from which he comes is a 
place where droll humor mingled with whimsicality is 
more or less the conversation of the day. Furthermore, 
he has had a life filled with colorful experiences which 
have shown him contrasts and hundreds of the laughable 
inconsistencies which go to make up life. 

For Senator Greene began his career which has reached 
such a brilliant climax, as errand boy in the auditor’s 
office of the Central Vermont Railway. Studying at 
night the ambition to succeed advanced him until he be- 


Carmi A. Thompson, Philippine 
Commissioner 


Senator James Watson of Indiana 


came the chief clerk of the Freight Department. After 
that it was but a step across into the field of journalism. 
While he was a newspaper reporter he became inter- 
ested in the amendment of the State Constitution and 
since those days he has progressed from one political 
honor to another. So that he has apparently discovered 
that life is a fine proportionment of work and laughter. 


* ok * 


ARMI A. THOMPSON, special representative of 
President Coolidge to the Philippine Islands, re- 
cently returned from his tour and submitted his findings 
to the President who in turn transmitted them to Con- 
gress. 

One of the important recommendations was that “the 
military atmosphere of the present Administration be 
removed by the transfer of these and other American in- 
sular possessions from the War Department to the ad- 
ministration of an independent civil agency in the Gov- 
ernment.” 


The investigator does not think the islands are ready 
yet for independence because of their lack of resources, 
lack of common language, and various other character- 
istic obstacles. 


He feels strongly that any attempt to separate Min- 
danao and Sulu from the other islands would be to break 
faith with the Moros: Congress has considered this step 
toward the development of rubber plantations with im- 
ported labor. 

“The Moros, unconquered by Filipinos or Spaniards, 
surrendered to the Americans upon receiving what they 
believed to be a solemn promise of the United States to 
protect them from the Filipino rule. The obligation of 
this promise should be met.” 

The President’s representative went voluntarily to the 
Philippines on this tour of investigation and paid his 
own expenses. Therefore his report is a matter of sin- 
cere feeling and accurate judgment for the welfare of the 
people. 

His knowledge of men, political and economic affairs 
has covered a wide range. He knows labor conditions as 
well as the code of diplomats, and with such experience 
his survey should mean much. 

The son of a coal miner, when still a lad, he went to 
work with his father in the mines. He desired an educa- 
tion and not only worked his way through Ohio State 
University, but became a lawyer. Then began his 
career in politics and in the finance of the iron industry. 
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He has been Speaker of the House, Secretary to Presi- 
dent Taft, and United States Treasurer, as well as having 
controlled large interests such as the Great Northern Iron 
Ore Properties, the Butte Mining Company, and others. 

Therefore, when a man like this reports on conditions 
among our outlying islands, we can rely on his breadth 
of mind and upon his integrity. 


7 * * 


ETWEEN the two Reeds, Senators from Missouri 

and Pennsylvania, there is a similarity in that both 
are men of fiery uptake. Confusion seems to linger in 
the minds of some of our friends concerning them, partly 
because of that and partly because Senator James Reed 
has been making the Pennsylvania Primary investigation 
while the Hon. David Aiken Reed is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The latter was born in Pittsburgh where he was edu- 
cated in private schools until he entered Princeton. He 
studied law and began practice in his own home city. In 
1922 the Governor of Pennsylvania appointed Mr. Reed 
a member of the United States Senate, to take the place 
of William E. Crowe who had died that summer. Since 
then he has been elected Senator for the term 1923-1929. 
He was a Major in the World War where he received the 
Distinguished Service Medal as well as the French Che- 
valier Legion of Honor. 


* ok * 


i an article on Washington dated back scarcely two 
years yesterday we saw these words: “Senator Walsh 
is taking notes with his lead pencil.” 

Once more these words are going to be true for the 
Senator from Massachusetts, after a strenuous battle 
with Senator Butler, is going back to the National Capital. 

When Senator Walsh was in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives he caused more or less commotion by 
his various ideas concerning the paying of weekly wages 
by the state to its employees and the regulation of em- 
ployment of laborers on public works. For these things 


© Harris & Ewing 


he will be remembered in the political history of Massa- 
chusetts. Quite aside from any political history what- 
ever, however, he will long be remembered as Massachu- 
setts’ handsome ex-Governor, the confirmed bachelor who 
is a dignified exponent of sartorial elegance. 


* * * 


SHORT time ago Senator Smoot made the state- 
ment: 

“It has always seemed to me as easy to gather the facts 
as to guess at anything, for there is always a fascinating 
relation between facts that make them as interesting as 
solitaire or the solving of a puzzle. In the long run every- 
thing figures out with an exactness that is amazing if you 
gather all the figures and facts and give them their proper 
relations to each other.” 

This accurate gathering of facts is evident in the state- 
ment he recently read in the Senate concerning the “pub- 
licity efforts of the professors of economics at Columbia 
University in connection with the settlement of the war 
debts.” 


Believing that such publicity tended to oppose the rati- 
fication in France of the Mellon-Berenger agreement and 
that such opposition “has become an active factor in the 
maintenance of the uncertainty from which all Europe 
is trying desperately to rid itself,” Senator Smoot made 
the following points: 

Capacity to pay in the conception of the Committee 
actually meant the ability of the debtor nation to pay, 
taking into consideration all its external and internal ob- 
ligations and the continued full development of its na- 
tional life rather than the widely accepted notion that 
capacity to pay meant “the highest amount which could 
be collected from the debtor nation by complete exhaus- 
tion of its resources.” 

The United States has been lenient in all cases, basing 
payments on considerations of income and resource. 
Equality of treatment under such varying conditions 
would be unfair. 

The suggestion by the Columbia professors of a joint 
conference of ourselves and our debtors would amount 


David I. Walsh (Democrat), junior Senator 


Hon. David Aiken Reed, Senator from 
Pennsylvania 


from Massachusetts, former Governor,alaw- ‘“*— 
yer, confirmed bachelor, and a dignified 
exponent of sartorial elegance 


Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, chairman 
of the Finance Committee 
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to a conference between “ourselves, a minority of one, 
and our debtors, all the rest of the proposed confreres. 
The debtors are to fix how much, if any, of their debts 
they wish to pay. The standards of ‘equality’ and ‘gener- 
osity’ will be applied by the debtors.” 


* * * 


HEN you say he is “from Missouri,” that tells the 
story of United States Senator James A. Reed. He 
stands for the continuous Missourian challenge, “Show 
me.” Perhaps those words should be changed to “Show 
Yourself,” for he likes, almost better than anything else, 
open discussion and frank talk on whatever question he 
happens to sponsor. 

Recently he filed a report on the Pennsylvania Primary 
investigation. This contained a series of facts and prac- 
tically no comment. Certainly there were no recom- 
mendations. 

The Reed Committee recorded an itemized account of 
the sums spent and the persons involved in this “contest 
for political control of the State.” The testimony was 
reproduced in full and “made a part of this report for 
such action as the Senate may deem proper.” 

Such an investigation by the fiery Senator from Mis- 
souri recalls the days when he was “Reform Mayor” of 
Kansas City where he paved the way for his election to 
the United States Senate in 1911, after a red-hot fight on 
the Reed plan. 

His voice now rings out in the Senate until the very 
glass roof catches the vibration. As a master of invec- 
tive he has few equals. There is no compromise with 





Pi . 
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The former Kaiser at home in Doorn 


James A. Reed; he is either “for” or “against.” A bosom 
friend of Senator Borah, although they have clashed 
many times on various issues, there has never been a 
harsh word passed between them in debates on the floor 
of the Senate. 


Senator Reed’s stark display of facts without comment 


in the Pennsylvania Primary investigation reminds us 
of what he once said when we were at a banquet in Peoria, 
Illinois. The words display a belief that Senator Reed 
lives up to. They were: “If we can clear the world of 


Senator W. R. Greene, chairman of the Appropriations Committee 


political ‘bunk’ in the minds of the people, we will have 
less trouble.” 


x * % 


EOPLE who believe that romance vanished with the 

coming of the age of steam, or with airplanes and 
all the other speeding, whirring, glittering adjuncts of 
today’s civilization, should consider the departure from 
Washington last month of that little group of Smith- 
sonian men who are going into the wildernesses of Co- 
lombia. 

These botanists, under the leadership of Ellsworth P. 
Killip of the National Herbarium, and his collaborator, 
Albert Smith, will disembark at Cartagena and work 
their way down the Magdalena River to Puerto Wilches, 
cross over to Bucaramanga and end their expedition at 
Pampiona close to the Venezuelan border. Much of this 
territory has never been visited by American botanists 
and a still larger area has never been explored by white 
men. 

The expedition, sponsored by the Smithsonian, is 
financed by the New York Botanical Garden, the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University, and the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 

American scientists have ever been pioneers in the de- 
velopment of all phases of life. And in this departure 
for Colombia once more they are striving for scientific 
conquest. But this journey also has its economic sig- 
nificance. 

For Colombia is the only South American country 
with shores both on the Atlantic and the Pacific. Its 
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area is two-thirds again as large as Texas. Here grow 
large tracts of cedars, dyewoods, cinchona, ivory nuts 
and other plants of high trade value. The vast hinter- 
land where rise the headwaters of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon is an unknown jungle and three ranges of the 
Andes which creep across the western part of the coun- 
try have never yet been penetrated by white men. Co- 
lombia is rich in emeralds and ranks next to Russia as 
the source of the world’s platinum. Yet more is known 
about the “dark continent” than about this land of mag- 
nificent variety. 

When this expedition shall have investigated the re- 
sources of Colombia, who knows what sparkling, color- 
ful, fragrant cargoes future ships will bring us from 


Colombia? 
Es * ck 


ACH recurring winter I see a picture of the late Sam- 
uel L. Clements (Mark Twain), attired in his white 
suit, parading Pennsylvania Avenue defiant of icy blasts. 
During the latter part of his life he spent some time in 
Washington, working night and day on the copyright 
bill that has meant so much in accumulated royalties for 
not only the authors of the United States, but for the lit- 
erary world. When accosted and asked the reason why 
he wore a white suit in winter time, he was always ready 
with a reply that varied with the inquirer. 


to others he would insist that white was the emblem of 
winter time as it accorded with the driven snow; and then 


he would recall the opening lines of he classic, ‘““The snow, 


the snow, the beautiful snow.” 

The dearth of good stories in the cloak room has set 
the Senators and Congressmen re-reading Mark Twain 
for a new joke on which they can hope to make a current 
application, but Mark Twain’s stories always seem to 
have so much Mark Twain about them that they are dif- 
ficult to camouflage. It is interesting to know that he is 
the favorite author of the majority of Congress. His 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” are the classics 
that are called for over and over again by the boys and 
girls in the “Big Brother” radio hour. His fame has ex- 
tended to the far Orient, and it is still commonly re- 
marked in Europe by literary folk and the plain people 
that Mark Twain is the master literary genius of Amer- 
ica. He was the printer-boy philosopher; he knew his 
west and his east and remained to the last a humanizer. 
Can I ever forget that pathetic look on his face as he re- 
turned from his last voyage to Bermuda and waved his 
hand to the newspapermen on the pier his last goodbye,— 
“Tt’s all over now, boys, ‘thirty is on the hook.’” This 
was an old-time printer phrase, used when the last bit of 
copy was taken from the hook before going to press. He 
sleeps in Elmira, New York, beside his wife and daugh- 
ter, Susie, for whom he prepared those beautiful epi- 
taphs, and now a movement is on foot in Washington to 
have a suitable monument to Mark Twain in the National 
Capitol to commemorate the life of one who broadcast 
more smiles and sunshine and good common sense and 
healthful ideals in the printed page than any other man 
of his day and generation. 

* * * 


ECENTLY “Smithsonian’s Grand Old Man,” Dr. 

William Henry Holmes, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. His achievements as geologist, archaeologist, 
artist, explorer and mountain climber present a formid- 
able series of accomplishments in the realm of his great- 
est interests. He has been termed “one of the few sur- 
vivors who partook of the quiet conquest of the West by 
science which the Smithsonian so largely inspired and 
directed.” 

Dr. Holmes’ entire life seems to have been concen- 
trated in this remarkable institution. In fact Dr. 
Holmes was born about the time James Renwick was 
planning Smithsonian Park and the building which was 
to ornament it so beautifully. 


To some he § 
replied that it made him think he was enjoying a winter *: 
vacation in Florida without the accompanying expense; °; 





Born in Harrison County, Ohio, Dr. Holmes was grad- 
uated from the McNeely Normal College in 1870, but 
after two years of teaching he branched out into his fa- 
vorite line of research with the success that has been so 
brilliant. He has been in turn chief of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, and head curator of Anthropology in the Na- 
tional Museum. He is now leader in the establishment 
of the institution’s latest development, the National Gal- 
lery of Art. 


The late Samuel L. Clemens (**Mark Twain’’), whose,work on the 
copyright bill, now in force, is bearing rich fruit in the way of 
accumulative royalties for the authors of the United, States 


For the dinner given to him on his eightieth birthday, 
one hundred seventy-five of his scientific colleagues from 
all over the world wrote in tributes which were bound in 
a single volume and his associates wrote a five hundred 
page volume of essays. Thus it would seem that, not only 
has Dr. Holmes accomplished much in the world of sci- 
ence, but in those human relationships which are the com- 
fort of life. 


* * * 


HE mention of Dr. Holmes’ birthday turns the mind 

momentarily to the passing of the days. The passing 

of the days in Washington always is a delight, but now, 

thanks to the National Research Council, the hours are 

to be ticked off by an electrical device that does about 
everything except “put out the cat.” 

This clock, which is almost uncanny in its scope and 
efficiency, was invented by Dr. J. F. Van Styke of the 
Horological Institute of America. The clock is electri- 
cally driven and if the electric current is accidentally cut 
off it will still keep right on running for four days. When 
the electric current is turned on again, it harbors no ill 
feeling, but pleasantly “picks up” the lost windings. It 
turns off or on the lights of the house at any time desired 
and not only records the time of day but the day of the 
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A bit of jungle land suchas the Smithosnian group will explore in 
Bolivia. Far afield have American scientists gone to discover the 
world of plant, tree and vegetable life. South America is cultivating 


Hon. Wallace H. White. Jr.. chairman hundreds of new fruits and vegetables that may revolutionize the diet 


of House Radio Committee 


month and the month of the year. It is wound by a mo- 
tor built into the movement and operated by the ordinary 
house electric current. 

Marvellous achievement and one worthy of a deep sigh 
of wonder. Yet we cannot help feeling that when all our 
American homes are equipped with this truth-telling 
marker of minutes, one more bit of romance will be shat- 
tered. The small boy will never again be able to lisp to 
his teacher: “I thtarted on time, teacher, but the clock 
wath wrong.” 


* * * 


\] OW if we can only have the proceedings of the House 
a and Senate broadcast every hour of the sessions, 
the orators of Congress might be confident of having at 
least a dozen ears loaned to them, while passing out their 
perorations for home folk consumption. Congressman 
Wallace White, chairman of the House Committee, hav- 
ing Radio matters in charge has scarcely thought or 
talked of anything but Radio for many years until he has 
become a specialist upon the subject as was his distin- 
guished grandfather, Senator William P. Frye, who for 
so many years led the battles for merchant marines. 
Prophets insist that some sort of a radio bill will soon 
occasion some speeches to radiate from the halls of Con- 
gress, that will define Who’s Who! in control of the 
franchise of the air and make it possible to buy a radio 
set at somewhere near a modest margin of profit. There 
are fortunes being made out of the radio industry, di- 
rectly and indirectly, many well-deserved and earned— 
where millions of sets have been sold and paid for, but 
the people are awakening to the fact that the days of 
special privileges are no more to be tolerated now than 
in the past. The word “free” is associated with “air” 


of the people of the United States 


whether “on” “in” or “out” in the air—and the fans are 
insisting that Congress produce something beside “air” 
on the radio situation. 

Happy as well as disappointing are radio hours for 
millions of people. There is always “somewhere to go” 
with a radio in the home and many a “shut in” is better 
posted on what is going on than the busy individual who 
did not begin with the “morning exercise” one-two-three 
—and the cooking lessons and spend a dizzy day. At 
night it jams—there’s a difficulty in tuning in—three 
or four things breaking into the air like bedlam as the 
loud speaker crashes, roars and whistles and the static 
plays merry. The blue-line and the red-line combina- 
tions are serving to help somewhat, but there is a feel- 
ing that radio is running wild, when the sublime and the 
ridiculous are so confused that one cannot tell which is 
which. 

* * * 

ITNESSING a production of Iolanthe, Senator 
James Watson commented on the clever satire of 
the lines which doubtless was one of the factors that lead 
te eliminating the House of Lords as a veto power in 
English legislation and opening the peerage to competi- 
tive examination. Australia and Canada look with little 
favor upon the entailed titles, passing on the honors and 
liberal allowances for future generations of descendants, 
who achieve and do little in their own lives to deserve 
any public consideration. And yet this, in a measure, is 
happening in our own country, through the inheritance 
of numerous fortunes by heirs, who of themselves, in no 
way deserve the entailed incomes from bonds and secur- 
ities in which other people are earning and paying the 
accruing interest and dividends and un-earned accrue- 

ments into the third and fourth generations. 
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Sunny Seville, the Home of Romance 


Gypsies dance La Jota in the Squares while stevedores load steamers with tiles stripped from roofs for 
the Americas—Three Roman emperors born in the environs of the city 


EVILLE, with its romance and passion, 
5 jealousies and tragedies, witcheries 
and weird tradition, carries one vividly 

into the reality of Spain! Picturesque, 
high tortoise-shell combs lift the lacy white 


A 
picturesque 
street 

in old 
Seville 


mantillas or show the delicately-traced pat- 
tern of the black lace shawls. Black eyes 
gleam as they pass, and from balconies con- 
tented children peer downward—or per- 
haps flowers droop over the ridge! Bird 
cages in every home go with flowers in the 
window box. Expressive and subtle, Seville 
is utterly fascinating! 

There was great excitement about the 
hotel the day we arrived. Belmonte, the fa- 
mous matador, the idol of the populace, was 
passing. Groups followed him as_ they 
would a hero. Was he not one of the peo- 
ple—born in Feranda, the suburb across the 
river from Seville? He had faced the charg- 
ing bull in all the leading plazas of Spain, 
had withstood the onslaught and struck 
down his animal on the red sands of Ronda, 
the white sands of Seville, and the blue 
sands of Madrid, gaining fame and fortune 
by his skill and daring. 

We left the enthusiastic crowds around 
their hero and in the cathedral we ap- 
proached the tomb of Columbus in the dim 
light. His bones were brought back to 
Spain from Havana after the Spanish- 
American war and entombed in an impos- 
ing sarcophagus. The imposing bier is 
borne aloft, supported by four figures rep- 
resenting Leon, Castile, Navarre, and Ara- 
gon, the four Spanish kingdoms directly as- 
sociated with the discovery of America. The 


heir and biographer of Columbus is buried 
in a crypt not far away. An inscription on 
the floor in brass letters extols the biog- 
raphy which the son wrote concerning his 
illustrious father and the latter’s discovery 


of the New World—a most imposing and 
enduring book announcement. 

The charm felt in the atmosphere of Se- 
ville is emphasized in a social caste, quite 
distinct from that of Madrid—in the grace- 
ful carriage of the women and their won- 
derful headdress. There still remains a re- 


flection of Moorish influences—the relics of 
Moslem rule, the ancient palaces of Moorish 
Sultans with their harems and their creed. 
Still extant are traces of these Mohamme- 
dan splendors in the Alcazar, with its placid 
pools, flowers, trees, shrubs and gardens; 
its old walls, still draped with vines, the air 
fragrant with the scent of orange blossoms. 
The influence of the exquisite Moorish 
arches with their delicate traceries of every 
known geometrical design and other evi- 
dences of an infinite patience and love of 
beauty, blended serenely in color and stone, 
were especially impressive. The Roman 
baths in the grass-grown courts, austere in 
contrast with the mosaic walls, studded in 
triumphant colors, are an invitation to medi- 
tate over pages of history. One has always 
the feeling of reverence for this enchanting 
architecture that survived the onslaughts 
of the Spanish when they entered the city 
as conquerors the second time, and still 
stands, staunch and definite, as an evidence 
of the eternity of art. Column after col- 
umn, wall after wall, arch after arch, re- 
main to speak silent volumes of old-time 
splendors, like spectators of the post, when 
Mohammedan dreamed of invading the en- 
tire area of Europe, as he had conquered 
Spain—only to be driven, at last, from the 
country where was recorded the high-water 
mark of Moslem art and culture. 


For a moment we had visions of Florida 
and California, our own semi-tropical areas, 
reflecting vividly the artistic ideals of Spain. 
But beautiful as is the Alcazar, which even 
today serves as the King’s Sevillian palace, 
its majestic appearance is outdone by the 
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appearance of the magnificent Giralda 
tower. For centuries this landmark has 
been the despair of architects and artists 
to duplicate or excel. Of all the replicas of 
which there is record, the Giralda tower of 
the Miami Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables, 
Florida, is accorded first place, carrying 
with it the beauty, dignity, and grandeur of 
the original. 

In the old house in which Washington 
Irving lived, while Minister to Spain, writ- 
ing of it as no other writer of our country 
has ever done, we rested for a while. In 
the upper part of the house overlooking 
the walls and gardens of the Alcazar, Ir- 
ving penned many of his masterpieces. 
Scholars even today find his “Spanish 
Notes” a treasure trove of Iberian tradi- 
tions. The author of “The Conquest of 
Granada” and “The Sketch Book” left his 
impress on an appreciative following in the 
world of letters and the people of Spain 
that has continued many generations. His 
tales have endeared him not only to the 
hearts of readers throughout the English- 
speaking world, but to all who have come 
under the spell of Spain. 

From a window in the historic study one 
looks down upon the red-tiled roofs and 
palms waving in the breezes, just as he 
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must have seen them. The historic home is 
now fitted up as a school for young artists 
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and radiates the spirit of welcome in its 
homey fireplace and bright yellow furnish- 


ings as in the days when Irving dreamed 
and wrote and entertained American friends 
who had just arrived’on fast sailing clip- 
per ships from America. 


A glimpse of the funnels of some ocean 
steamers recalled the fact that this city, 
fifty miles from the coast, is still an ocean 
port. Ships arrive and depart at the 
wharves from and for the seven seas. The 
ships steam up the Quadalaquivir River at 
the mouth of which is Palos, the port from 
which Columbus sailed. Even from this 
distance we could see a vessel laden with 
old tiles stripped from Spanish roofs, from 
turreted castiles, houses and barns. Some 
were mottled with age, while others, we 
were told, are “aged in the tile” to give 
them an appearance of years which they do 
not possess. American roofs are now 
adorned with ancient and well-ripened tiles 
which have a peculiar coloring adapted to 
the blazing sun of tropical climes. Amer- 


ica is thought of by some people in Spain 
as a country with houses tiled in gold, when 
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they consider the enormous prices paid for 
tiles which have been gathered there. The 
Spaniards, naturally, are taking full advan- 
tage of this demand for tiles and are re- 
shingling their own roofs with patent roof- 
ing from the U. S. A. 

* 7 * 

The wharves are redolent with odors— 
odors beginning in the far East and ending 
in the sunny Near East, and bringing with 
them a breath of composite Orient and Oc- 
cident. The olives, awaiting shipment in 
casks of brine, created one olfactory sensa- 
tion; the casks of newly-made slowly-fer- 
menting wines, another. All were mingled 
with the acrid odor of hemp, oranges, wood, 
pungent spices, coffee, bananas, and burlap 
sacks—not forgetting the myriad of burros 
and donkeys. Crossing the bridge, we 
viewed on a stately eminence the Castillo 
de Golmo, the birthplace of Cortez, the con- 
queror of Mexico, who first gave to Euro- 
pean civilization the wealth and treasures 
of what were then considered fairy cloucs 
beyond the seas. It recalled to me the 
bougainvillas that clustered over Cuena- 
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Radio Audience Applauds az Opera Star 


Miss Louise Hunter, the popular Metropolitan operatic star, appears before the great 
invisible radio audience and receives her applause in a shower of appreciative letters 


casting of Metropolitan Opera Stars 

at the Atwater-Kent hour, Sunday 
nights, is interesting. The station, WEAF, 
is located in the down town section of New 
York City where the great skyscrapers con- 
vert the streets into deep, silent canyons. 
Even on week-day nights it is lonesome 
in this part of the great city, but on Sun- 
day evenings the surroundings take on the 
hush of the Trinity Church graveyard, ad- 
jacent. A taxi dashes up to the door; a 
cloaked figure steps quickly through the 
swinging doors into the entrance where a 
lonely watchman, politely directs the visi- 
tors to the “fourth floor.” 

A waiting elevator swiftly ascends to a 
scene of bustling activity. The reception 
room is like the lobby of a busy hotel. 
Broadcasting rooms——one on each side—like 
the points of the compass, reveal different 
groups of broadcasters at work, while a 
little red light over the sound-proof doors 
flashes on and off like a stop signal on the 
street, to warn those who would enter that 
the program is going out on the air. 

An amplifier in the main lobby is record- 
ing the principal program as if it were sent 
from a thousand miles away, although the 
glass doors reveal the different organiza- 
tions hard at work. In one room are Grand 
Opera stars and a symphony orchestra; in 
the next is a jazz band; in still another a 
comedy quartette. As attendants sweep in 
and out of the doors there is a sudden blare 
of confusion, but so far as the outside world 
is concerned there is no conflict for each 
of these broadcasting stations runs on a 
different air route, because each is sent out 
on a different wave length. 

No deep hanging draperies deaden the 
rebound of sound from the walls of these 
unpretentious rooms. The heavy mysteri- 
ous overhangings of earlier broadcasting 
stations are noticeable by their absence. In 
fact, a peek through the glass doors is dis- 
appointing. In spite of piano and chairs 
placed at points of vantage for musicians, 
the rooms have a vacant look. Modest 
“Mike”—being the intimate name of the 
microphone, has a cable long enough to let 
him roam to any part of the room where he 
can best catch the sound waves. A twin 
“Mike” to the rear saves delay and con- 
fusion for the announcer when the program 
is being broadcast. 

The time approaches for the Atwater- 
Kent broadcasting hour! The exact min- 
ute, the exact second—when sixteen sta- 
tions in all parts of the country will speak 

s one. The tense silence grows into a 
creathless suspense to be relieved finally 
by Philip Carlin, announcing the program 
in his melodious voice. The musical direc- 


Te scene which attends the broad- 


tor lifts his baton, the musicians await the 
signal! With the first strain of music, a 
strange sensation steals over the conscious- 
ness as one realizes the vast audience of 
millions that are out in front. The grey 
wall, against which “Mike” is set, fades 
away and endless space engulfs all. 

No wonder eminent singers sometimes 
quail and quake before the ghostly spectre 
of this unseen audience of millions. The 


suddenly drew off his coat, tore off his 
collar and necktie, and finished his program 
in comparative comfort. The announcer, 
of course, made no mention of this fact. 
Not many weeks ago the radio public was 
thrilled with a new voice on the regular 
Sunday evening Atwdter-Kent hour. It 
was the clear bell-like voice of Louise Hun- 
ter—young soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who only a little while ago 
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Miss Louise Hunter, soprano with the Metropolitan Opera Company 


simple turning of a switch has changed all 
into a spirit world. The singer literally 
walks over seas and mountains, his voice 
reaching through barriers and walls of 
every description—into the homes of the 
land. 

Attendants at the broadcasting station 
have many strange and interesting stories 
to tell of the way great artists of world 
fame have met this ordeal. Some have been 
frankly “scared to death.” A prominent 
Metropolitan baritone once came to sing, 
dressed in evening clothes, with starched 
shirt front and high standing collar. Per- 
spiring under the ordeal of nervousness, he 


was a choir singer in the First Presbyterian 
Church at Middletown, Ohio. 

Philip Carlin, the announcer, smiled as 
Miss Hunter shook her tiny fist menacingly 
at “Mike” with the determination that no 
such little insignificant mechanism should 
frighten her. The torrent of clear, flute- 
like notes that flowed forth like a crystal 
stream proved that her momentary nervous- 
ness was passed. 

Out in Middletown, Ohio, where Louise 
Hunter grew up, every radio was tuned in. 
It was like a home coming. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, where she is known to the music 
lovers as “Atlanta’s Sweetheart,” was an- 
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other vast group of listeners in. Again in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Louise Hunter last 
year shared with Marion Talley, the honor 
of bringing the largest box office sale of 
the Metropolitan Opera week, many more 
radios were dialed to hear the program. 

Mr. McClelland, vice-president of the At- 
water-Kent Company, who is always pres- 
ent at the Atwater-Kent radio hour, de- 
clares that the response of listeners to the 
radio program is the very life blood of the 
radio industry. The thousands who write 
in their letters of appreciation of the artists 
and programs are the real applause. Just 
what is this applause that comes to the 
Grand Opera Star from this great unseen 
audience? With this thought in mind, I 
asked Miss Hunter to let me dip into the 
hundreds of letters she received to get that 
side of the story. It is no breach of confi- 
dence to review their enthusiasm. 

The first thing that impresses one is the 
vast range of territory covered by these 
letters. From far-off Saskatchewan, in 
western Canada, came a desire: 

“To express our appreciation of the won- 


derful contribution much enjoyed way up here 
in Canada.” 


Balancing this was a note from the eastern 
part of Maine which said: 

“T thrilled most when I heard your voice, it 
was so beautiful.” 


From central and southern states came 
hundreds of short expressions of pleasure 
and approval, such as ' 


“We enjoyed every blessed note.” 


and 


“Your singing was remarkably clear in 
tone, and clear and sweet as at first hand.” 


Here and there were “surprise” letters from 
old friends and former acquaintances who 
stumbled onto the program by accident. 


“We had already remarked regarding your 
wonderful voice in the first numbers of your 
program,” wrote one of Louise Hunter’s old 
school teachers, “and then when the announ- 
cer stated that you came originally from Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, we looked again at your pic- 
ture which was printed in the paper in con- 
nection with the announcement program and 
then had the thrill of realizing that the Louise 
Hunter, whose picture was before us and who 
was singing so beautifully in New York at the 
time, was the Louise Hunter whom we knew 
so well as a little school girl.” 


Some of the letters were very formal, al- 
most business-like. One of these came from 
an important business office in one of the 
large eastern cities. It was dictated to the 
office stenographer and came through with 
all the dignity of a business correspondent, 
frank and to the point. It read as follows: 


“Your voice over the air last night was 
splendid. The loud speaker brought in every 
detail of your skillfully rendered selection. 
Many times a soprano voice is not pleasing 
on the radio, but last night your voice was 
perfect. It is needless to say that it came 
out of the loud speaker the way it went into 
the microphone.” 


In contrast to this business man’s letter 
was the enthusiastic appreciation received 
from a lady in Illinois: 


“Truly your voice is heavenly. If that is 
the way the angels sing, death has no sting 
for me. I cannot express the deep feeling 


which possessed me when I heard your voice. 
It lingers with me both sleeping and waking. 
You have a great gift. Not alone your beau- 
tiful voice, but the ability to bring the scene 
of which you sing before your unseen audi- 
ence.” 


A group of musicians who apparently 
gather together every Sunday night near 
the Atwater-Kent hour, wrote their joint 
approval, as follows: 


“We are a group of artists and music lovers 
who had the pleasure of listening to your 
wonderfully beautiful voice tonight. Never 
have we listened to an artist whose tones 
seemed so exceptionally fitted for radio trans- 
mission.” 


Here and there were letters of appreciation 
which wound up with the request for a pho- 
tograph. 

“Your singing is glorious, with girlish 
sweetness,” said one. “If it is not asking too 


much I would appreciate being favored with 
an autographed photo of you.” 


Yes, the photo was sent. 

An officer of another large business con- 
cern, in one of the eastern seaboard cities 
recited an interesting incident. He said: 


“Your work was artistically and vocally 
beautiful. In the room with the receiving 
set was a canary, and every time he heard 
your voice, he sang with all the fervor he 
could command. As birds sing only when 
they have pleasant thoughts, it is obvious that 
was his approval and I don’t think anyone 
can question his fitness as a judge. I also 
must tell he did not offer to join with the 
other voices.” 


Surely this was appreciation indeed, as one 
of Miss Hunter’s songs was: “Lo, the Gen- 
tle Lark” which is especially bird-like in its 
coloratura effect. 

Many letters from ambitious musical 
students were to be found in the group. 
A unique appeal came from one who after 
voicing her appreciation of Miss Hunter’s 
singing, made the following interesting re- 
quest: 


“This is what I want. You see I am study- 
ing voice up here. I fill the walls of my room 
or rather hope to fill them with singers I have 
heard.. They are my audience to criticize me 
with looks. It must sound very foolish, but 
it helps me very much. I get inspiration and 
pleasure and confidence from successful peo- 
ple,.so now I ask you to consider giving me 
a photo of yourself to hang in my audience.” 


So another photo was dispatched. 

From another western city came another 
letter from a business man which left no 
doubt as to his meaning. After telling of 
the appreciation and enjoyment which Miss 
Hunter’s voice gave to him and his family, 
he said: 


“The writer of this letter has been in the 
music business for twenty-two years. He has 
patronized and heard all of the great artists 
of the world and he wants you to know that 
he and his family appreciated your marvellous 
concert and a voice which we think is one of 
the greatest today.” 


A pleasing letter came from a little ballet 
girl, who had sung in one of the operas with 
Miss Hunter: 

“Words cannot express how much I did 
enjoy hearing your beautiful familiar voice 


that I have heard so often and have enjoyed 
more and more each time.” 


It was praise indeed. 
Here and there were letters from timid 


people, that is, persons who confess that 
they do not, as a rule, write letters to ar- 
tists. One of the letters of this type read 
as folows: 


“I must at times do the unusual and give 
way to my feelings and that of several others 
who were assembled last Sunday evening and 
enjoyed to the utmost your remarkable voice. 
It is our spontaneous and unanimous opinion 
that the sheer sweetness of tone and that 
quality of intangible appeal was never quite 
so apparent to any of us as it was when con- 
veyed by you during your recital. Please 
endeavor to sing for us, ‘we common folks,’ 
more often.” 


Poetic appreciation also found its way in 
Miss Hunter’s mail as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing musical lines: 


“T wonder if in fields and trees, 

Last night the larks and song birds heard 
Your voice that trilled their melodies, 

Like voice from bird to bird. 


“Your songs were beautiful, Louise, 
The tone vibrations from your throat 
Were true and warm. With perfect ease 
You seemed to sing the highest note. 


“T enjoyed it truly through and through, 
But half the pleasure on the air 

Was lost in never seeing you, 
Your charming ways and features fair.” 


Some of the letters frankly asked for rec- 
ommendations as to a good, reliable vocal 
teacher. As one of these naively put it: 


“Do you think it worth-while for me, at the 
age of twenty-five, to begin vocal training? 
I would greatly appreciate your valued advice 
in this matter. I would also be very grateful 
to you if you would recommend a good, re- 
liable vocal teacher.” 


Miss Hunter was quick to respond with 
sympathy and understanding to such ap- 
peals, because she is not unmindful of her 
own struggles to reach the top. 

One of the most declarative of all the 
letters received was written by a man in 


an eastern city on his business stationery. 
He said: 


“T have enthusiastically followed radio 
broadcasting for about four years. During 
all this time I have only once written to any 
of the appearing artists for the reason that 
the influence that was created at the moment, 
the next day became lost in the pressure of 
business affairs. On this occasion, however, 
the impulse has been deeper and I cannot re- 
sist the strong desire to let you know that in 
my opinion your performance last evening 
was the most brilliant, polished piece of ar- 
tistry I have ever listened to on the air.” 


From a small city in a Middle West state 
came a letter revealing the spirit of friend- 
ship that is broadcast by the radio. The 
letter which is quoted in full is as follows: 


“Our dear friend, you made us happy over 
the radio last night in the quiet of our home, 
many miles away from you, by your splendid 
program. What a voice you have had en- 
trusted to your care! 

“We cannot tell you how much pleasure 
was ours. We are keeping a memo book of 
the worth-while programs we are hearing and 
on the page devoted to you we have written: 
‘A wonderfully, beautiful, toned voice under 
complete mastery, soft, sympathetic, glori- 
ously colorful and absolutely satisfying, 
knowing no limitations of range.’ 

“This is but a skeleton of words but as long 
as our memories last, we shall be able to fill 
in with great pleasure.” 


And it was from Boston, one of the great 

centers of musical culture in America, that 

perhaps the most enthusiastic appreciation 
Continued on page 226 
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Taking the Pulse of Commerce 


Advertising agency man finds national prosperity stable—Something more substantial than illusive 
wishes behind the phrase ‘‘A Happy and a Prosperous New Year for 
1927’’—President Coolidge’s comment on advertising 
Broadcasted from Station WMCA, New York, December 30, 1926, by William H. Rankin 


T's past year has been eventful 
from the standpoint of advertising 
men. It has been most satisfactory 
in volume and quality of advertising. 

The number of new advertisers created 
during 1926 will exceed any previous year. 
Notably among these are publishers of 
newspapers and magazines who realize 
u0W, as never before, that they must tell 
their story to the consumer, the retail 
dealer and the salesman who sells the goods 
idvertised in their publication, just as any 
advertiser who uses their medium. 

Advertisers have realized more than ever 
before that they must know the ultimate 
consumer and they must know the facts 
from the consumer’s angle before their 
product may be advertised profitably. 

Zone advertising, in connection with na- 
tional advertising, has been used more than 
ever before, to the ultimate profit of the 
advertiser. 

Advertising agencies realize that they 
must have complete knowledge of every 
zone in this country before they can serve, 
properly, national advertisers and the gen- 
eral trend of advertising agency service is 
to give their customers service based on 
facts from men in their own organizations 
or associated organizations in the Eastern 
Zone, the Southern Zone, the Central Zone 
and the Pacific Coast Zone. 

Advertisers realize that an agency can- 
not plan an advertising campaign for the 
Pacific Coast intelligently from their New 
York or Chicago office, but this can be done 
working in close connection with their own 
or associated companies on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The work of the International Advertis- 
ing Association under the leadership of Mr. 
C. K. Woodbridge, President of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation of New York, has made 
more real progress during the past year 
than any year during the past ten. 

The Philadelphia Advertising Convention 
was a real international advertising con- 
ference. At one of their meetings, repre- 
sentatives of fifteen different nations spoke 
irom the platform at one time. This in- 
cluded Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
France, and for the first time since the 
War, Germany. 

: The French Delegation under Marcel 
Knecht was a very notable one, as was the 
English delegation under the leadership of 
Colonel E. F. Lawson, Publisher of the 
London Daily Telegraph. 

The peak of advertising history was 
reached on October 27th, when President 
Coolidge addressing the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies’ Convention 
in Washington said, “When we stop to con- 
Sider the part which advertising plays in 





the modern life of production and trade we 
see that basically it is that of education. 
It informs its readers of the existence and 
nature of commodities by explaining the 
advantages to be derived from their use 
and creates for them a wider demand. It 
makes new thoughts, new desires, and new 





William H. Rankin, of New York and Chicago 


actions. By changing the attitude of mind 
it changes the material condition of the 
people. 

“Somewhere I have seen ascribed to 
Abraham Lincoln the statement that ‘In 
this and like communities public sentiment 
is everything. With public sentiment noth- 
ing can fail; without it nothing can suc- 
ceed; consequently he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes 
statutes and decisions possible or impos- 
sible to be executed.’ 

“Advertising creates and changes this 
foundation of all popular action, public 
opinion. It is the most potent influence in 
adopting and changing the habits and modes 
of life, affecting what we eat, what we 
wear, and the work and play of the whole 
nation. Formerly it was an axiom that 
competition was the life of trade. Under 


the methods of the present day it would 
seem to be more appropriate to say that ad- 
vertising is the life of trade.” 


Every publisher and advertising man 
realizes the value of this strong endorse- 
ment of advertising and, of course, knows 
that this endorsement is of estimable value, 
making 1926 the outstanding year in bring- 
ing advertising into its own. 

The outlook for 1927—newspapers, mag- 
azines, business papers, commercial radio 
broadcasting, street cars, outdoor adver- 
tising, and especially farm papers, know now 
that their advertising patronage will be far 
beyond that of any year in the last twenty- 
five, and deservedly so, because the men 
back of these publications and advertising 
media are doing more and more to make 
the ultimate consumer know that he should 
buy advertised products in preference to 
unbranded goods. 

Because of that reader confidence, adver- 
tisers will get more for their dollars spent 
in advertising in 1927 than they have in 
the past. 

There is a better spirit of co-operation 
among all advertising men and advertising 
media than ever before and the first 
thought now is—Do advertising that bene- 
fits the consumer—and because of that fact, 
advertising will prove of even more profit- 
able investment for the advertiser in the 
future than it has in the past. 

Men who have the ability to write adver- 
tising will create sales and bring definite 
results to the advertiser and those who 
know how to illustrate it and merchandise 
advertising can look forward to 1927 with 
confidence because there will be a greater 
demand for those men who do those things 
successfully. 

Let me again quote from President Cool- 
idge’s address to the American Association 
of Advertising Agents to prove the impor- 
tance of copy—advertising copy. 

“A great power has been placed in the 
hands of those who direct the advertising 
policies of our country, and power is always 
coupled with responsibilities. No occupa- 
tion is charged with greater obligations 
than that which partakes of the nature of 
education. Those engaged in that effort 
are changing the trend of human thought. 
They are molding the human mind. Those 
who write upon that tablet write for all 
eternity. 


“Our chief warrant for faith in the fu- 
ture of America lies in the character of 
the American people. It is our belief in 
what they are going to do rather than our 
knowledge of what they are going to have 
that causes us to face the coming years 
with hope and confidence. The future of 
our country is not to be determined by the 
material resources, but by the spiritual life 
of the people. 

“So long as our economic activities can 
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be maintained on the standard of competi- 
tion in service we are safe. If they ever 
degenerate into a mere selfish scramble for 
rewards we are lost. Our economic well- 
being depends on our integrity, our honor, 
our conscience. 

“It is through these qualities that your 
profession makes its especial appeal. Ad- 


tory through the windows or from the in- 
side where it is kept away from the ma- 
chinery by railings. 

Besides the machine operators, two dem- 
onstrators are stationed behind two coun- 
ters in the rear and explain the manufac- 
turing processes. 

Although this equipment has to be lim- 











vertising ministers to the spiritual side of 
trade. It is a great power that has been 
entrusted to your keeping which charges 
you with the high responsibility of inspir- 
ing and ennobling the commercial world. 
It is all part of the greater work of the re- 
generation and redemption of mankind.” 

It is splendid to have a man of President 
Coolidge’s business sagacity in the White 
House at this time and, because of that, we 
can all look forward with confidence to con- 
tinued prosperity in 1927. 

Every factor in business and agriculture 
seems to point the way to a safe, sane 
going-forward of prosperity, and of course, 
naturally, advertising will help to not only 
create this prosperity, but to insure it. 

A startling example of human interest 
advertising may be found in the “minia- 
ture” working exhibits which are perhaps 
the latest development in large metropoli- 
tan centers. 

For instance, within a few days the 
American Tobacco Company opened a min- 
iature cigarette factory at 45th Street and 
Broadway. They bought an old building 
and at a cost of approximately $50,000, re- 
modelled it to make a permanent exhibit 
of the manufacture of “Lucky Strike” cig- 
arettes. 

A unique thing about the building is its 
three oval windows, one of which is bent 
around the corner. The room into which 
these three windows look is of white and 
green tiling. 

In the tiny factory are three nickel- 
plated machines operated by six girls and 
four men, all dressed in white. Two of the 
machines take tobacco and make it into cig- 
arettes while the third packs the “fags” in 
packages of twenty. The packages are then 
done up in cartons by hand. 

The public may view this miniature fac- 


ited to the space, the operators here are 
scheduled to turn out daily half a million 
cigarettes. 

It has already become one of the real 
sights on Broadway and the white lights of 
the Metropolis. This busy triangular show- 
window factory is a modernized and 
practicalized scene suggesting the activities 
of the romantic and coquettish Carmen of 
Grand Opera fame. Day and night the 
maddening throng pass and stop to look 
upon the evolution of a Lucky Strike. It 
indicates that the American people are al- 
ways interested in seeing things move, in 
increasing the processes of “doing things” 
whether it be in the building of a sky- 
scraper or the making of a cigarette. 

The genius of the age is business and the 
genius of business is exploitation. The 
American process of exploitation is through 
the channels of advertising. What a sorry 
spectacle to contemplate would be a news- 
paper or a magazine without advertising 
pages? The show-windows and illuminated 
signs are the ever attractive phase of 
leading thoroughfares in every American 
city, town, village and hamlet. Advertising 
has become a tie of acquaintanceship—a 
pace setter for even styles and fashions and 
has now even pervaded the realm of radio. 

Thus the “Lucky Strike” people are evi- 
dently anticipating a prosperous 1927. 

Other industries and manufacturers are 
justified in expecting much the same kind 
ot a New Year. For a telegram received a 
few days ago from Harry S. New, Post- 
master General of the United States, says: 

“Replying your telegraphic request this 
date, beyond all question the Post Office De- 
partment has been called upon to handle 
the greatest volume of mail this year that 
has ever been committed to it for holiday 
delivery. The increase applies to all sec- 


tions of the country without exception and 
indicates a condition of national prosperity 
that is enequalled in the history of the 
country.” 

Mr. William H. Rankin recently received 
a telegram similar in import from James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, in which Mr. 
Davis said: 

“TI believe that the year 1927 should be a 
good business year generally. In all times 
there never has been so much wealth in the 
country and it has never been so widely 
distributed even though there are many 
workers who do not yet share as they should 
in the general prosperity. President Cool- 
idge has spoken for the body of our peo- 
ple in his recent message to Congress. He 
said: ‘Skilled labor is well compensated, 
but there is unfortunately a multitude of 
workers who have not yet come to share in 
the general prosperity of the nation. Both 
the public authorities and private interests 
should be solicitious to advance the welfare 
of this class.’ With that sentiment I heart- 
ily agree. We enter 1927 with ample assets, 
with feelings of good will and harmony pre- 
vailing between employer and worker, and 
I am confident that the result of all these 
is a productive people well paid and liberal 
purchasers. The future offers nothing to 
interrupt a continuation of business for the 
New Year if we all earnestly strive to do 
our part to bring it to fruition.” 

Therefore it would seem that there is 
much more than sheer hope this year lying 
beneath the greetings: “A happy and a 
prosperous New Year!” 

* * * 

At 9.30 on Saturday morning, Jan. 8, 

1927, Mr. Wm. H. Rankin telephoned Mr. 


Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor 


Wm. T. Dewart of the New York Sun and 
said: 

“Last night I cabled Col. Lawson, pub- 
lisher of the London Daily Telegraph and 
told him I would have an advertisement to 
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be published in today’s Telegraph. I said 
I would call him by telephone at twelve 
o’clock. 

“This morning I have the following re- 
ply: ‘N8 Cable Viw P London 20 8/1242F 
Rankinads, New York—Wm. H. Rankin Co., 
342 Madison Ave. Cable received will await 
your call Central seven ought two six from 
five onward Greenwich time. 

(signed) DAILY TELEGRAPH.’” 


Mr. Rankin suggested to Mr. Dewart that 
he authorize him to place the New York 
Sun’s advertisement that appeared on the 
back cover of the December 11 issue of 
Editor and Publisher—which would be the 
first advertisement ordered for publication 
by Long Distance telephone between New 
York and London in a daily newspaper. 

“Go ahead and do it,” replied Mr. Dewart. 

At 10.00 o’clock Mr. Rankin placed the 
call and asked how long it would take to get 
London—at 10.20 Long Distance called and 
said—“We have London—Col. Lawson will 
be in the office at 12 o’clock.” 

Promptly at 12 o’clock the telephone op- 
erator called and reported: 

“London is on the wire’”—and before Mr. 
Rankin could say a word the conversation 
by radiophone began, viz.: 

Rankin: Lawson, this is Rankin. 

Lawson: Yes, Rankin, I hear you quite 
distinctly. 

Mr. Rankin then continued in conversa- 
tional tone: “I want to place an advertise- 
ment for the New York Sun—New York’s 
leading newspaper—in the London Daily 
Telegraph. Use copy in Editor and Pub- 
lisher—issue of December 11th. On the 
back cover there is a full page advertise- 
ment of the New York Sun. The title is— 
‘Producing Results for Newspaper Publish- 
ers in the World’s Greatest Market.’ 


AN ADDRESS 


BEFORE THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVER- 
TISING AGENCIES AT WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH, OF THE YEAR 
NINETEEN HUNDRED & TWENTY-SIX, AT EIGHT 
P.M., PRESIDENT COOLIDGE SPOKE AS FOLLOWS: 
Igoe <a, PEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: Sometimes 

(p ar |] it seems as though our generation fails to give the proper 
We bg estimate and importance to the values of life. Results 

"1 Ny, Le appear to be secured so easily that we look upon them 
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) 
p= with indifference. We take too many things asa matter 

D Say of course, when in fact they have been obtained for us 
a § only as the result of ages of effort and sacrifice. We look 
at our economic condition upon which we are absolutely dependent for the 
comforts and even the necessaries of life, and forgetting that it all rests on 
industry, thrift, and management, dismiss it lightly as a matter that does not 
concern us. Occasionally our attention is direéted to our political institutions, 
which have been secured for us through the disinterested exertion of genera- 
Lions of patriotism, and, going along oblivious to the faé that they are the sole 
Suarantees of our rights to life and liberty, we turn away with the comforting 
‘ought that we can let some party committee attend to getting out the vote 
end that probably the Government willl run itself all right anyway. T hen per- 
aps we are attraéied by the buildings ereted for education, or the temples 
“dicated to religious worship, and without stopping to realize that these are 
the main source of the culture of society and the moral and spiritual life of 
(°e people we pass them by as the concern very largely of schoolmasters and 
¢ <7gymen. We have become so accustomed to the charaéter of our whole, vast, 
cnd intricate system of existence that we do not ordinarily realize its enor- 
mous importance. It seems to me probable that of all our economic life the 
¢'ement on which we are inclined to place too low an estimate is advertising. 
h hen we come in conta with our great manufacturing plants, our exten- 
ve systems of transportation, our enormous breadth of agriculture, or the 














“Mr. Wm. T. Dewart, the publisher of the 
New York Sun would like you to place this 
advertisement in tomorrow’s issue of the 


friends and we want to thank you for the 
help you all so liberally gave. Mr. Dewart 
reminded me this morning of the day you 
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lice all -o.0 


(Left to right) Gilbert Hodges, Robert E. Rinehart, William H. Rankin, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple and Paul Haulenbeck, telephoning from New York to London 


Telegraph, January 9th. Please use a quar- 
ter page for the advertisement resetting 
copy to take that space. 

“Please bill the New York Sun for this 
advertisement through the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company.” 

“Right,” came back the cheerio answer 
by wireless phone. 

Mr. Rankin continued: “Mr. Dewart 
asked me to remember him very kindly to 
you and tell you how much he enjoyed see- 
ing you on your last visit to the United 
States. We feel that the success of the 
Philadelphia Advertising Convention owed 
much to you and to our other English 


imposing structures of commerce and finance, we are forced to gain a certain 
impression by their very magnitude, even though we do not stop to consider 
all their implications: By the very size and nature of their material form they 
make an appeal to the senses, even though their import does not reach the un-- 
derstanding. But as we turn through the pages of the pressand the periodicals, 
as we catch the flash of billboards along the railroads and the highways, all 
of which have become enormous vehicles of the advertising art, I doubt if we 
realizeat all the impressive part that these displays are coming more and more 
to play in modern life. Even the most casual observation, however, reveals to 
us that advertising has become a great business. It requires for its maintenance 
investments of great amounts of capital, the occupation of large areas of floor 
space, the employment of an enormous number of people, heavy shipments 
through the United States mails, wide service by telephone and telegraph, 
broad use of the printing and paper trades, and the utmost skill in direétion 
and management. In its turnover it runs into hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year. J When we stop to consider the part which advertising plays in 
the modern life of production and trade we see that basically it is that of ed- 
ucation. It informs its readers of the existence and nature of commodities by 
explaining the advantages to be derived from their use and creates for them 
a wider demand. It makes new thoughts, new desires, and new adtions. By 
changing the attitude of mind it changes the material condition of the people, 
Somewhere I have seen ascribed to Abraham Lincoln the statement that “In 
this and like communities public sentiment is everything. With public senti- 
ment nothing can fail; without it nothing can succeed; consequently he who 
molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enaés statutes or p es 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be exe- 
cuted.” Advertising creates and changes this foundation ofall popular adtion, 
public sentiment, or public opinion. It is the most potent influence in adopt- 
ing and changing the habits and modes of life, affe&ing what we eat, what 
we wear, and the work and play of the whole Nation. Formerly it was an 
axiom that competition was the life of trade, Under the methods of the pres- 
ent day it would seem to be more appropriate to say that advertising is the life 
of trade. T Two examples of this influence have come to me ina casual way. 
While Ican not vouch for the details, I believe in their outline they are sub- 











Two pages from President Coolidge’s address before the American Association of Advertising’Agencies, 
Teproduced from book presented to President Coolidge by the Pacific Coast Chapter, bound in vellum and 


printed under the direction of John Henry Nash, San Francisco. 


started one of the great new presses that 
print the New York Sun. 

“Would you please give our best wishes 
to all our good friends in England—Harold 
Vernon, Murray Allison, W. S. Crawford, 
Andrew Milne, T. B. Lawrence, Sir Charles 
Higham, J. C. Ackerman, Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, John Cheshire and all the others. 

“Mr. Gilbert T. Hodges of the New York 
Sun, Mr. J. W. Brown, editor of Editor and 
Publisher and Mr. Haulenbeck, Mr. Brown’s 
associate and Joe Mitchell Chapple are with 
me now. We shall never forget the good 
times we had on our visit to England, the 
friends made, the experiences, the new in- 
sight into British methods and British busi- 
ness secured from our close contact with 
you all, we regard as one of the most valu- 
able things in our lives as well as one of the 
most delightful. We wish you all the very 
best fortune in the New Year. May it be 
one of great prosperity for all in England 
and bring every possible health and happi- 
ness to each one of you. President Cool- 
idge said to the members of American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies that for- 
merly it was an axiom that competition was 
the life of trade but that under the meth- 
ods of the present day, it would seem to 
be more appropriate to say that advertising 
is the life of trade. President Coolidge has 
done more for advertising and advertising 
men than any other president of U. S. A. 

“Advertising is the keystone of modern 
business. And the advertising outlook for 
1927 is the brightest I have ever known. 

“As an indication of our prosperity, the 
greatest automobile show that has ever 
taken place in this country opens today. 
The following interview will be given out 
to our newspapers this afternoon: 

“Twenty-two and a quarter million motor 
vehicles were registered in the United 
States during 1926, according to the annual 
statistical review of the motor car industry 
by The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 
Their report shows an increase of over two 
million over 1925. The percentage of new 
motorists was not as great as it was during 
the previous year. 

Continued on page 229 
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Typities Spirit of Growing Florida 


Colonel Frank Barber Shutts personally directs complicated and far-reaching results— From Indiana 
lawyer to dynamic personality of Miami, marked by series of outstanding achievements 


E all have great moments—great 
days in our lives, but they come at 
rare intervals. Few men can look 

back, like Col. Frank Barber Shutts, to a 
succession of outstanding achievements. 
From the time he was a small boy in Au- 
rora, Indiana, to these recent days in Mi- 
ami, that most modern expression of city 
building in these swift-moving times, Col. 
Shutts has shown part of the secret of his 
personality to be sincere naturalness, 
straight thinking, balance and clear-headed 
judgment. I have been with him in his 
work days and play days, but perhaps the 
greatest moment of his life came when, be- 
fore a throng of 10,000 people, he laid the 
cornerstone for the Miami University and 
made a plea for educational advantages for 
the boys and girls there. It was not 
phrased in intricate rhetorical figures. Be- 
fore that great audience he spoke with al- 
most a colloquial chattiness and frankness. 
His address was the keynote of the occasion 
and yet he didn’t seem to realize that he 
had made a speech at all. 

Yet this is only one incident in one of the 
busiest lives I have ever known. Col. Shutts 
may not make the motions, but he is direct- 
ing and getting results from various com- 
plicated and far-reaching enterprises. 

He is today recognized as one of the most 
prominent men in Florida and this means 
much more than a mere state reputation 
because Florida is a composite of so many 
states. Col. Shutts is the type of man, pro- 
duced in Hoosierdom, who will never be 
weaned from the simplicity, ruggedness and 
directness of his pioneer forebears. His 
friend, Elbert Hubbard, made East Aurora 
famous, but Frank Shutts has made Au- 
rora, Indiana, the veritable beginning of 
great things. He has built on the philoso- 
phy of Main Street, the blacksmith shop, 
and the livery stable. He was reared among 
people who spoke their minds fearlessly and 
were not afraid. And in the days preceding 
moving pictures and radio, people used to 
discuss matters over the back yard fence, 
and they usually knew what they were talk- 
ing about. In the long winter evenings 
they read their newspapers and books with 
an idea of getting information about this 
world where they found themselves. They 
remembered facts and dates because they 
themselves dug them up and had no syn- 
thetic process of absorbing knowledge. 

When he went to Depauw University, he 
went there with the purpose of getting an 
education and becoming a lawyer. Among 
his class mates were Senator Beveridge and 
other eminents in the Indiana group that 
have added fame to the State of Indiana in 
literature, poetry, art and politics. When 
he left college he was attuned to the spirit 


of the age—Business. He knew just how 
two and two would make four-when you 
added them together, and as a business 
lawyer, he became a business doctor and 
diagnosed and brought out of entangling 
meshes many a hopeless business enterprise. 
He even bought a weekly newspaper in or- 
der to give expression to some thoughts he 
had on the affairs of the world that other 
newspapers had not published. 


Colonel Frank Barber Shutts, publisher 
of the “ Miami Herald” 


There was not much that was spectacular 
in his career for he is not a spectacular per- 
sonality. He was past forty when Fate, 
with one of her unexplainable gestures 
pointed the way to Miami, Florida, where 
he assumed a position as a receiver for a 
bank. He was simply following the natural 
bent of his genius to unscramble scrambled 
failures and bankruptcy. He did the job 
completely, thoroughly and naturally. The 
city of Miami then had a population of 
5,000. He put on his spectacles and decided 
that something was going to happen in the 
logical course of events. He sent for Crate 
Bowen, a young Indianapolis lawyer, to 
join him. They were friends, each having 
served as best man at the other’s wedding 
and formed a partnership that has been one 
of the most notable and beautiful associa- 
tions in business that I have ever known. 

The result was a law office in Miami, 
where twenty-seven lawyers are actively at 
work under the direction of these two part- 
ners, handling every phase of legal work, 
every working hour of the day, nor do day- 


light hours limit the activities of this in- 
comparable legal alliance which has multi- 
plied the ability of two law partners in a 
concentrated cohesive way. Whether it is 
an abstract deed, or organizing a million- 
dollar corporation, probating a will, in fact, 
there is very little that occurs in the course 
of legal events that is not touched upon 
some way or other in the daily routine of 
this institution. 

Col. Shutts did not forget his experience 
with a weekly newspaper when he found 
himself the proprietor of a struggling daily 
newspaper known as the Miami Herald. He 
knew there would be ups and downs and 
made calculations accordingly. He also 
knew that a newspaper was a fundamental 
factor in the building of a great city. The 
question is often asked whether Miami 
made the Herald or the Herald made Mi- 
ami, but—the answer is that Frank Shutts 
had his finger on the pulse of both, and his 
genius at organizing resulted in the giving 
to the Miami Herald the distinction of 
printing the largest newspaper that ever ap- 
peared day by day during a single year in 
the history of journalism. It carried more 
advertising line by line than any other 
newspaper in the world, even out-distancing 
the New York, Chicago, London and Paris 
newspapers. 

When any one of his achievements are 
mentioned and you venture to give him 
credit, he simply turns to the individual in 
his organization who was responsible for 
the work, and insists that they are entitled 
tothe credit. On Christmas day I was in 
the office of these two partners—I wish I 
could picture that scene as it impressed me. 
First of all there was that repartee between 
these two friends and partners that indi- 
cated a depth of friendship, of confidence. 
And what were they talking about? First, 
their families, and then the individual mem- 
bers of the organization, every one of them 
remembered in that review of a most suc- 
cessful year, not only in thought but in 
deed. There was an atmosphere of grati- 
tude and appreciation toward those asso- 
ciated with them. A justness and a fair- 
ness that has ever characterized the activi- 
ties of Colonel Frank B. Shutts and his 
partner Crate Bowen. They are still just 
chums and although separated at times 
many thousands of miles, seem to have the 
faculty of working together. 

On the walls of his office and in his home 
and in his letter files are evidences of the 
confidence and affection with which Frank 
B. Shutts has been held by Presidents, Sen- 
ators, Justices, members of the Cabinet, 
and a long list of those eminent in every 
vocation and profession. They delight in 
“just dropping in” at his home and enjoy- 


Continued on page 226 
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The Victory of the “Vitaphone” 


How Walter J. Rich and Warner Brothers have startled and won the motion picture public with their 
marvelous vitaphone program—opera stars, speakers, vaudeville artists and orchestras, brought 


promises to be as universal in its 
use as its predecessor “telephone” 
and “telegraph.” The genesis of the de- 
velopment and exploitation of the Vitaphone 
is a vitally interesting tale. 

Five years ago the expert engineers of 
the Western Electric Company began their 
work incessantly in developing the synchro- 
nization of sound and motion. The last 
two and a half years the experiments have 
been intensified and tested to the Nth de- 
gree. Six months ago Mr. Walter J. Rich 
made an arrangement for Warner Brothers 
to be the exclusive lessees and launched the 
epoch-making Vitaphone as a_ practical 
achievement. 

On August 6th, 1926, the first public 
showing was given in New York, which 
proved a sensation on Broadway. The music 
and symphony orchestra prelude by the 
Philharmonic Society, under the direction 
of Dr. Henry Hadley, the composer, opened 
a new field, making it possible for every pic- 
ture house in the United States to utilize 
the best music for the motion pictures 
wherever they may be exhibited and mak- 
ing the musical score as an integral part of 
the picture. It seemed uncanny to witness 
Dr. Henry Hadley, the distinguished com- 
poser and director, bowing as the applause 
was given by the audience to greet him and 
his orchestra. Thousands of miles across 
the continent were audiences gathered to 
greet him at the same time. The vividity 
of it all was thrilling. Flashes and close- 
ups here and there revealed the individual 
players in the orchestra doing their bit with 
the earnestness and enthusiasm inspired by 
the conductor, whose wand waved in per- 
fect rhythm with every sound—forecasting 
the Directors wand that may soon “beat 
around the world.” 

In response to the popular demand for 
something Spanish the great production of 
“Don Juan” with John Barrymore, was 
chosen to follow this epoch-making curtain 
raiser. Anna Case, the Metropolitan prima 
donna, in a wave of Spanish lace, sang with 
true operatic zest, while May Tully was as 
much at home as if apearing before the 
home folks in Kansas City or before the 
curtain at the Metropolitan. 

The Vitaphone seems to fit right in with 
the general use and popularity of radio. 
Experiments will naturally lead on to mo- 
tion pictures given with speaking parts and 
then, think of it! Broadway’s best broad- 
casting music simultaneously from coast to 
coast for motion picture presentation. This 
Same prologue included the address of Mr. 
Will Hays, the Czar of Movies, the operatic 
chorus of the Philharmonic orchestra was 
functioning as vividly before the eyes, as 


\ NEW word has been coined that 


together by vitaphone to fit picture—sound perfectly synchronized with screen action 


well as the ears, of the people as the radio 
extends. 

The journey of the fast mail car carry- 
ing the Vitaphone equipment to Los An- 
geles was an epochal event. The train, upon 
its arrival, was met by the father and 
mother of the four young men who have 
made such a conspicuous name for them- 
selves in the motion picture world. 

Mr. Walter J. Rich is a practical busi- 
ness man. He was formerly in the automo- 





WALTER J. RICH 


bile and real estate business in New York. 
While he was born in Gotham, he lived 
many years in Maine. When he made the 
alliance with the Warner Brothers, the Vit- 
aphone stepped out at a lively pace. 

The story of Warner Brothers itself lends 
a picturesque background of interest in the 
development of Vitaphone. Twenty-four 
years ago the father was running a small 
picture house in Youngstown, Ohio. Young 
Sam Warner stepped out and bought some 
film and took his brother Jack en tour, who 
was singing popular songs-while Sam pro- 
jected and collected. This added something 
to the family coffers. Tired of travelling, 


they rented a vacant store from a widow in: 


Newcastle, Pennsylvania, at $15.00 per 
week. They were not financially strong 
enough then to purchase seats so they 
rented chairs from the undertaker next 
door. This was all right if there were no 
funerals in town, but when there was an 
obsequy booked by the funeral director 
there was no show. The price of admission 


to the initial Warner Theatre was 5 cents 
and they were busy gathering in the nickels 
and giving the people their money’s worth. 

Later they started buying film in New 
York. The father remained in Youngstown 
and the boys started two or three more 
theatres in and around Newcastle. In 1909 
they launched the business of motion pic- 
ture distributing under the name of Du- 
quesne Supply Company and made quite a 
success of this venture. Then the General 
Film came along and forced them to sell. 
In 1912 they returned to New York and es- 
tablished the motion picture distributing 
and producing industry and established 
studios on the west coast. In 1923 they in- 
corporated and the business began to grow 
and expand rapidly. 

Everyone in New York now talks about 
Warner Brothers Vitaphone. Having the 
exclusive use of Victor artists and the ser- 
vices of the Metropolitan opera stars, Vita- 
phone has material to draw on for the 
widest scope and test of the mechanism 
which synchronizes sound and motion. They 
also have an arrangement with the Bruns- 
wick-Balke people for their artists on their 
lists. Among other celebrities now appear- 
ing in person and voice on the Vitaphone 
are Al Jolson, Elsie Janis, George Jessup, 
to say nothing of Rosa Raisa, Jeritza, 
Frances Alda, Schuman-Heink, Charles H. 
Hackett, operatic stars of the first magni- 
tude. Night after night the young lady 
ushers clad in the romantic period of Span- 
ish chivalry, giving color and atmosphere to 
the program, greet capacity houses. The 
performance is profoundly impressive and 
suggests a living, breathing vitality in the 
very word Vitaphone. Messrs. Warner 
Brothers and Mr. Walter J. Rich have 
brought the public to a realization that the 
beginning has only been made by the magic 
Vitaphone in an epoch-making era in the 
history of the silver screen. 

The roster of those in attendance that 
memorable evening was like a page from 
“Who’s Who.” Magnates of the film indus- 
try; leading exhibitors throughout the 
country; motion picture stars; theatrical 
producers; city officials; operatic impre- 
sarios; stars of the concert stage; operatic 
luminaries of the first magnitude; wizards 
of the electrical industry; officials of the 
telephone and telegraph companies; radio 
announcers and artists of the radiating 
ether wave; authors; preachers; represen- 
tatives of the press and magazines; news- 
paper reporters—and editors. 

In the lobby of the Warner Theatre the 
arriving guests were greeted with appre- 
ciative smiles by those hard-working mas- 
ters of the shadow craft, the Warner Broth- 
phone Corporation. The faces of this trio 
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were wreathed in smiles—and well they 
might be. It was their day—and a red-letter 
day in the life of every one connected with 
the motion picture industry as well. They 
had, from the reports which had come to 
the ears of the guests, achieved successfully 
what many others had tried, only to meet 
with indifferent results. Tonight, they were 
to astonish, to electrify the blasé gathering 
which had come from every section of the 
country to witness a first night, such as 
even Broadway rarely boasts. 


S. L. WARNER 


Tonight, the old Manhattan Opera House, 
that ghost of greatness which had been for 
so long but a dim memory to the music 
lover, had come to life. To many who 
passed the playhouse, there were fleeting 
reminiscences of the days, a generation 
ago, when, seated in the brilliance of its 
loges, there flitted before their eyes the 
lights of a resplendent day, when -Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Opera House was the mu- 
sical and social mecca of little old New 
York. 

Once again they heard the golden voices 
—shadow voices now—of such artists as 
Melba, Calvé, Mary Garden and Tettrazini. 
In retrospect they visioned the majestic 
Delmores, McCormack, Renaud, Gilbert and 
Bonci. Sweeping the forty-two boxes with 
their mind’s eyes they recalled the days 
when they were filled with the social lights 
of the city. 

And this was an evening replete with the 
very same scintillation. 

Hope Hampton entered the Warner 
Theatre on the arm of Jules Brulatour; 
“Roxy” was seen chatting affably with his 
former secretary; Estelle Taylor and Jack 
Dempsey were rumored to be hidden in a 
discreet corner of the theatre. Present also 
were Otto H. Kahn, Madame Galli-Curci, 
Marion Talley, Anna Case, Will H. Hays, 
Mischa Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Alma 
Gluck, Harold Bauer, Colonel Henry W. 
Savage and Nellie Revell. 

The lights had come back to the Man- 
hattan Opera House—but they were differ- 
ent lights. The famous playhouse was now 
the scene of scenes extraordinary. 


And closely connected with this fact was 
the fact that tonight Vitaphone was to have 
its first public demonstration! 

To those fortunate enough to go behind 
the scenes, the old Manhattan Opera House, 
now the Warner Theatre, was now a 
labyrinth of wires—wires connecting pieces 
of formidable looking apparatus of a new 
description, for Vitaphone is something en- 
tirely new. 

To be true, there have been talking pic- 
tures in the past—but the talking pictures 
even of the relatively recent past bear as 
much relation to the Vitaphone as the first 
flickering shadows of the silver screen bear 
to the present gorgeous spectacles. 

Within this network of wires, for months 
a company of hard-working motion picture 
stars, electrical experts, camera men and 
directors had been at work. In the glare 
of spotlights stronger than ever before, a 
star of the concert stage is rendering a 
solo. In a sound-proof booth not far away, 
a movie camera clicks out its footage. Out 
of sight, highly sensitive microphones pick 
up every tonal shading. In a laboratory in 
another part of the building his rendition 
is permanently registered through the 
translation of electrical waves into vibra- 
tions which are recorded on a wax disc. In 
a registering studio the wax disk is taken 
and from it are made duplicate registra- 
tions. 

The night has arrived! The crowds file 
into the Warner Theatre, eager, expectant. 
Every seat is filled when finally, almost im- 
perceptibly, the lights die down. The house 
darkens. The drapes roll away from the 
screen— 

Into the field of vision there steps a figure 
familiar to every member of that audience. 
The figure begins to speak. 

“No story ever written for the screen is 
as dramatic as the story of the screen 
itself.” 

The voice is natural, correctly modu- 
lated. There is no distortion, no tiny vibra- 
tion. Every movement of the lips and arms, 
the slow moving gestures and even clearing 
the throat is given. The scratching that 
accompanies the playing of a phonograph 
record was not audible as are the sounds 
that accompany the usual radio broadcast. 

“Surely, he must be behind the screen 
somewhere” comes the whisper in an awed 
voice as Mr. Will Hays, the Czar of Motion 
Pictures, continuing, offers his felicitations 
to the latest contribution to the motion pic- 
ture in clear, ringing tones, as real as 
though the mentor of the movies were ac- 
tually there in the flesh. 

“Tonight we write another chapter in 
that story,” he continues. 

“Far, indeed have we advanced from that 
few seconds of shadow of a serpentine 
dancer thirty years ago when the motion 
picture was born—to this public demonstra- 
tion of the Vitaphone synchronizing the re- 
production of sound with the reproduction 
of action. 

“The future of motion pictures is as far- 
flung as all the tomorrows, rendering 
greater and still greater service as the chief 
amusement of the majority of our people 
and the sole amusement of millions and 
millions, exercising an immeasurable influ- 
ence as a living, breathing thing on the 


ideas and ideals, the customs and costumes, 
the hopes and the ambitions of countless 
men, women and children. 

“In the presentation of these pictures, 
music plays an invaluable part. The motion 
picture is a most potent factor in the de- 
velopment of a national appreciation of 
good music. That service will now be ex- 
tended as the Vitaphone shall carry sym- 
phony orchestrations to the town halls of 
the hamlets. 

“It has been said that the art of vocalist 
and instrumentalist is ephemeral, that he 
creates but for the moment. Now, neither 
the artist nor his art will ever wholly die.” 

The audience hangs on to his every word. 

“Long experimentation and research by 
the Western Electric Company and the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, supplemented by 
the efforts of Warner Brothers and Walter 
J. Rich have made this great new instru- 
ment possible, and to them and to all who 
have contributed to this achievement I offer 
my congratulations and best wishes. 

“To the Warner Brothers, to whom is due 
credit for this, the beginning of a new era 
in music and motion pictures, I offer my 
felicitations and sincerest appreciation. It 
is an occasion with which the public and the 
motion picture industry are equally grati- 
fied. 

“Tt is another great service—and ‘Ser- 
vice is the supreme commitment of life.’ ” 


H. M. WARNER 


His simple but eloquent address com- 
pleted, Will Hays bowed and retired. Then 
for a moment came the tribute perfect, fol- 
lowed by such an outburst of applause as 
Broadway seldom hears. 

A moment later the figure of Mischa El- 
man appeared upon the screen. Raising his 
violin to his throat with his left hand, slowly 
he brought up his bow, and instantaneously 
with the first slight touch of the strings, 
there came the first notes of “Humoresque.” 
Enraptured, the audience listened to the 
strains of the melody, and then to those of 
“Gavotte.” Not an iota of the famous “El- 
man tone” was lost. 
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Amid veritable pandemonium, Elman 
took his bow, raised his eyebrows and 
smiled and gallantly gave way to Marion 
Talley. Again the Vitaphone proved its fi- 
delity—as it did later in the case of such 
stars of the Metropolitan as Anna Case and 
Giovanni Martinelli. 

Their contributions finished, Efrem Zim- 
balist accompanied by Harold Bauer made 
his appearance. Again the theatre rang 
with the strains of a master violin and an 
equally marvellous piano. Roy Smeck, 
“Wizard of the String,” contributed a pot- 
pourri of jazz, followed by a choral incident 
for the Opera “Don Juan” and a Russian 
group tableau of singing and dancing. All 
were received with wild acclaim. 

Then, this part of the program at an end, 
came the presentation of the picture “Don 
Juan,” with John Barrymore, Mary Astor, 
and Estelle Taylor. 

As the title flashed upon the screen, for 
a moment astonishment was written large 
in the eyes of every member of the audi- 
ence. “A feature picture without an or- 
chestral accompaniment!” was the thought 
that ran through the minds of the assem- 
bled guests. 

But they had reckoned without the Vita- 
phone! 

Came the opening of the prologue to the 
picture and—as though by magic—suddenly 
there broke upon the ears of the audience 








MAJOR*"ALBERT WARNER 


a volume of sound, a rich variation of or- 
chestral effects such as could emmenate only 
from one source. They were listening to 
the music of the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra under direction of Mr. Harry 
Hadley. Again enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
lhe Vitaphone was a success! 

It should be, if the fortune expended, the 
inexhaustible energy and augmenting gen- 
US lavished upon its development is any 
criterion! 

Its effects are hard to determine. Fur- 
ther development seems unnecessary. It is, 
as it is now, complete. Simultaneously 
tnroughout the land the wonderful Vita- 









phone reproduces with incredible faithful- 
ness and naturalness the words of the 
player, or the singer and his music. There 
is no bungling about it. Everything is syn- 
chronized. The words actually seem to 
come from the singer’s lips and the tones 
of the piano from the pianist’s finger-tips. 
The volume is neither greater nor smaller 
than it would be were the performer really 
present while the music filling the theatre 
auditorium is really and truly music. No 
one that attended that performance went 
away in anything but an exalted mood that 
they were permitted to witness this epoch- 
making Vitaphone triumph. 

The process by which the effect is accom- 
plished, reduced to its essentials, is almost 
unbelievably simple. The Vitaphone util- 
izes the system of producing photographic 
records with disks made in synchronization 
with the film. The disks are reproduced 
through a machine coupled to the motor 
which drives the projector. A high tension 
microphone transmits the sound into the 
electrical voltage with the currents in turn 
passing through an amplifying reproducer, 
and then transmitted into sound through 
the loud-speaking telephones similar to 
those used in the public-addressing system 
of the Western Electric Company. Simple 
as it seems, it represents the result of years 
of study and experimentation. 

Under the plans of the controllers of the 
Vitaphone Company, this marvelous syn- 
chronized audio-picture system will imme- 
diately assume the work of providing music 
of the highest quality for the theatres of 
the nation. Henceforth, even the smallest 
country exhibitor will be able to boast of 
massive symphony orchestras, for the Vita- 
phone is something which can be attached 
to any machine and does not require a sep- 
arate and distinct projection machine. 
Through a very simple installation, the ad- 
vantages of the Vitaphone may be brought 
to practically any theatre in any part of 
the world, now that Vitaphone discs may 
be leased to theatres throughout the coun- 
try, much the same as films are now sent 
out by the exchanges. 

“That, for the present,” one of the Vita- 
phone officials has declared, “will be the 
province of our apparatus, although we be- 
lieve firmly that so-called talking pictures 
will be the next logical development.” 

“Vitaphone,” declared H. M. Warner, 
“will thrill the world, for it will give to 
millions of people in the most remote locali- 
ties the thrill that only music, the universal 
language, can provide. As the motion pic- 
ture has contributed to the peace of the 
world by giving to all peoples a greater and 
more truthful understanding of each other, 
so this new invention will contribute to the 
world’s happiness by carrying to all men 
in all countries the beauty and contentment, 
the peace and enjoyment that only the com- 
positions of the great, greatly rendered by 
the supreme artists of modern times can 
give. 

“Shakespeare in his wisdom said, ‘The 
man that hath no music in himself, nor is 
not moved by concord of sweet sounds, is 
fit for treasons, strategems and spoils. Let 
no such man be trusted.’ Shakespeare knew 
humanity. Fortunately for mankind, I be- 
lieve that there are not very many unfor- 





tunates in the world in whom the musical 
instinct lies dormant, but perhaps Vita- 
phone will awaken it, and so contribute to 
the joy of living. 

“Professor Pupin of Columbia University 
says, in effect: ‘What wouldn’t I give if I 
today, could see and hear Abraham Lincoln 
deliver his Gettysburg Address?’ Poster- 
ity, through Vitaphone, will be able to see 
and hear the great ones of the present and 
future generations. Once more I wish to 





JACK L. WARNER 


utter the prophecy, Vitaphone will thrill the 
world.” 

A trip through the Vitaphone studio is 
replete with interest. Every precaution 
must be taken to prevent extraneous noises, 
even the crackling of a sheet of paper, and 
for this reason the camera, even, as already 
described, is enclosed in a glass case. 

Built primarily for musical purposes, 
with little adjustments here and there, the 
old Manhattan Opera House, which is the ~ 
Vitaphone studio, makes just the right sort 
of place in which to record. In adjusting 
the resonance of the room to particular 
needs, rugs have been hung from the bal- 
conies, and celotex, a composition board, 
has been used where needed around the 
sides of the stage. In this way, the rever- 
berations of the stage and auditorium are 
controlled. 

Because of the intense power of the arc 
lights and the heat they generate, they are 
not turned on until the “set-up” is prepared. 
When the “all-ready” signal is given, the 
lights go on, the camera begins “shooting” 
and the musician, orchestra or speaker pro- 
ceeds. 

Two cameras, one for close-ups, and the 
other for the normal size views are used. 
When the reel is released, a certain number 
of the close-ups are interspersed among the 
more general pictures with the result that 
the real becomes more interesting. 

The sound vibrations created by the or- 
chestra are picked from the air by micro- 
phones, which are placed out of the range 
of the cameras and yet within a few feet 
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Bidding ‘‘Godspeed to the Vitaphone Films rushed to the Pacific Coast to be 
released simultaneously with the New York City premiere 


of the players. Where the rendition is that 
of a single singer or player, one microphone 
is sufficient, but in the performances of 
large orchestras like the New York Phil- 
harmonic, six or more microphones may be 
used. 

From the microphones the fluctuating 
electrical current passes through wires to 
the control room and from there to the 
monitoring room which is situated on the 
sixth floor of the Opera House Building. 
Here a trained musician “mixes” or regu- 
lates the balance of sound coming from the 
microphones. Thus, if the cellos have the 
“lead,” the monitor brings them to the fore- 
ground by partially shutting out all other 
microphones but the one near the cello sec- 
tion. 

From the monitoring room the current 
flows back again to the control room where 
it passes through an amplifying system. 
Then the fluctuating electrical current is 
translated into mechanical vibrations. 
These mechanical vibrations—faithful fac- 
similes of the sound noises which reacted 
on a disc of soft wax by means of a stylus 
made of sapphire and shaped oval-fashion, 
like the end of a spoon. By means of me- 
chanical filters, the movements of the stylus 
are so governed that all tones are registered 
with fidelity. 

While the work of producing Vitaphone 
presentations is difficult and complex, there 
is nothing complicated in the operation of 
the Vitaphone in a theatre. A turn-table 
for the register, one motor to run both the 


THE CALL OF THE WEST 


The mighty West is thunderous with the music of the spheres, 
And all her bridled rivers pant like lyrics to the ears! 
Above the foaming cataract there leap her harnessed rills, 
The lightning and the thunder drudge upon a thousand hills! 
Oh, its Coo-ee! Coo-ee! Coo-ee! 
Can’t you hear the great West call? 
Here is power and here is motion 
Here is strength for one and all. 
Lo, here upon the mountain peaks 


Where giant shaftings sink, 


Here alone is man unharnessed 
And the soul has time to think! 


picture machine and the turn-table, and a 
control box to regulate the speed of the 
motor are all made to be attached to the 
regular picture projector. 

Operation is simple. Film and needle 
are set in place as indicated by marks, the 
motor is started and the film and register 
are mechanically “run-off” in synchronism. 
The mechanical vibrations of the needle are 
transformed into electrical current fluctua- 
tions which are, in turn, amplified, and 


transformed into sound vibrations which 
pass through the horns, which are so placed 
that the sound is focused as well as the pic- 
ture and reaches the audience as though 
coming either from the persons depicted 
on the screen, or from what in the future 
may be the imaginary orchestra pit. 

There is still room for improvement in 
the Vitaphone. It is yet, by no means, per- 
fect. But what improvement there is to be, 
will come largely in the making of Vita- 
phone pictures—from directors, from ar- 
tists, from actors. The physical and fun- 
damental phases of the audible motion pic- 
ture are practically perfected. “The Vita- 
phone,” as Mr. Rich declares, “has demon- 
strated its ability to reproduce motion and 
music faithfully, and, given artistic ma- 
terial, it will reproduce, without distortion, 
every musical light and shade, every tone 
and overtone.” 

Audible motion pictures, in the fullest 
sense of the word, are not yet a completed 
reality—though the time when they will 
make their appearance is in the not far dis- 
tant future. The Vitaphone, it is true, is 
but a step in the right direction—but it is 
a long, long step, and one which has brought 
to life the pantomimes on the screen, as 
Galatea dreamed that the statue he had 
created of Pygmalion might come to life 
and speak to him. The casual tests and 
practical demonstrations have been made, 
defining the successful synchronization of 
sound and motion picture as a basic fact 
and concrete achievement. 


New electrical sound recording system which makes possible synchronization 
of sound and motion. G. Grove of the Bell Telephone Laboratories is shown 
looking at the wax disk upon which sound vibrations are recorded 





Oh, there are large eternal fellows out here on the plains! 
The high red pulse of Homer throbs in every yeoman’s veins! 
The cosmic stuff of planets steadies feet without a fear 
Far upon the starry path where Progress is pioneer! 
Oh, it’s Coo-ee! Coo-ee! Coo-ee! 
Can’t you hear the sweet West sing? 
Here is Iliad and Odyssey, 
Here is every man a king! 
Here is home and here is country, 
Here is all that God may give, 
Here the soul has room for being 
And the heart has time to live! 


—EDWARD WILBUR Mason 
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American Indians as Orators Supreme 


Colonel Clarence Hodson, who has made a collection of the superb orations delivered by American 


gems of oratory ever uttered by the 
tongue of man. The Indians spoke 
in their own crude language but their ad- 
dresses were translated into our tongue by 
rough and unlettered interpreters. Not- 
withstanding the apparently insuperable 
difficulties, these Indian Sachems have sur- 
mounted all obstacles and have made ora- 
tory unsurpassed for patriotism, for dig- 
nity, for logic, for depth of emotion, for 
limitation within exact truth, and for pur- 
ity of expression. 

Opportunities have been utilized to col- 
lect authentic Indian orations, several noble 
specimens of which are in our language. 
Of all, the so-called “(Lament of Logan’’ is 
the most popular and generally known. It 
was included in most American School read- 
ers for about seventy-five years. The fol- 
lowing selections are only seven in number 
and are confined to two tribes, the Iroquoian 
and the Algonquin. This limitation is un- 
avoidable, for material from other tribes 
has not been recorded nor located. It is also 
to be regretted that only the English trans- 
lations of the orations can be given and not 
the original dialect. 





‘T = orations are among the finest 


CHIEF LOGAN’S LAMENT TO LORD DUNMORE 


Chief Logan, whose real name was Tah- 
gah-jute, was born about 1725. By birth 
he was a Cayuga Indian, but became a chief 
of the Mingoes. He lived for many years 
dered by whites in 1774, and in 1780 he was 
near Sandusky, Ohio. His family was mur- 
killed without cause, near Detroit, by white 
men. 

Lord Dunmore at this time was Governor 
of Virginia. Logan’s speech was a message 
sent to Governor Dunmore through John 
Gibson, an Indian trader. There was a 
war on at that time between the Indians 
and whites on the western frontier of Vir- 
ginia. Trouble had long been brewing in 
that region and the killing of Logan’s fam- 
ily had now become the immediate cause of 
a general outbreak. The war was brought 
to a close on October 10, 1774, by the battle 
of Point Pleasant, in which Logan is said 
personally to have taken thirty scalps. Here 
is Chief Logan’s famous lament: 


I appeal to any white man to say if 
he entered Logan’s cabin hungry and he 
gave him not meat; if he ever came cold and 
naked and he clothed him not. During the 
course of the last long and bloody war Logan 
emained idle in his cabin, an advocate for 
eace. Such was my love for the whites that 
my countrymen pointed at me as they passed 

nd said: “Logan is the friend of white men.” 

I have even thought to have lived with you, 
at for the injuries of one man. Colonel 
Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood and un- 
provoked, murdered all the relations of Lo- 


Indian chiefs, comments on their blending of inspiration and emotion 


By CLARENCE HODSON 


gan, not sparing even my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any living creature. 

This called on me for revenge. 
sought it. I have killed many. I have glutted 
my vengeance. For my country, I rejoice at 
the beams of peace. But do not think that 
mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 
fear. Logan will not turn on his heel to save 
his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? 
Not one! 


I have 





Colonel Clarence Hodson 


Of Chief Logan’s messages to Governor 
Dunmore, Governor Clinton, in his “His- 
torical Discourse,” quotes in his Notes the 
following eulogy of Thomas Jefferson: 


Of their bravery and address in war, we 
have multiplied proofs, because we have been 
the subjects on which they were exercised. 
Of their eminence in oratory, we have fewer 
examples, because it is displayed chiefly in 
their own councils. Some, however, we have 
of very superior lustre. 

I may challenge the whole orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and of any more 
eminent orator, if Europe has furnished 
more eminent, to produce a single passage 
superior to the speech of Logan, a Mingo chief 
to Lord Dunmore. 


Although Logan named Colonel Cresap, 
with the title the father of Captain Michael 
Cresap bore, he referred to the son. The 
Cresaps were not responsible for the mur- 
der of Logan’s family, though the Chief be- 
lieved it. Some white men, led by a liquor 
dealer, Daniel Greathouse, murdered them. 

In the spring of 1774, a robbery which 
was attributed to the Indians occurred in 
2 white settlement along the Ohio River. 
A party of white men, as usual, undertook 
raiding and retaliatory measures. Along 
the banks of the Kenhawa River, they saw 
coming from the opposite shore, a canoe of 
women and children, and one unarmed In- 
dian man. The hostile whites, who con- 
cealed themselves near the river bank, 
waited until the canoe reached the shore, 
singled out each occupant, and in one volley, 
every person in the canoe was killed. 

President Jefferson states that the occu- 
pants of that canoe were the family of Chief 
Logan. Soon afterwards, near Yellow 
Creek, close to Wheeling, West Virginia, a 
party of Indians were decoyed by whites 
and all of them with the exception of a little 
girl shot. Among these victims were also 
a brother and a sister of Chief Logan. 

Quite frequently the Indians were robbed 
or killed by the rough men who were pio- 
neers and hunters in the border country. 
They also occasionally robbed and murdered 
white settlers. Vengeance for the latter 
deeds were also sometimes exacted of the 
Indians. 

Another Moravian missionary, the Rev. 
David Zeisberger, who resided fifty years 
among the Delawares and who knew Logan 
from childhood said that “Logan in par- 
ticular was a man of quick comprehension, 
good judgment, and talents.” 


CHIEF BLACK HAWK’S SURRENDER 


Chief Black Hawk was born in 1738. In 
1788, he succeeded his father as Chief of 
the Sac Indians and as Chief he battled 
against the Americans in the War of 1812. 
In 1831, because of the occupation by the 
whites of certain vacated lands, he insti- 
gated the Black Hawk war, but was defeated 
on the Wisconsin, in July, 1832, by General 
Dodge and in August, 1832, on the Bad 
Axe by General Atkinson. He surrendered 
August 27 and was taken east and impris- 
oned in Fortress Monroe, Virginia, until 
June, 1833. He was then ninety-five years 
old. 

The following speech was delivered in the 
late summer of 1832 to General Street of 
the Militia: 

You have taken me prisoner, with all my 
warriors. I am much grieved, for I expected, 


if I did not defeat you, to hold out much 
longer and give you more trouble before I 
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surrendered. I tried hard to bring you into 
ambush, but your last general understood In- 
dian fighting. I determined to rush on you 
and fight you face to face. I fought hard, 
but your guns were well aimed. The bullets 
flew like birds in the air, and whizzed by our 
ears like the wind through the trees in winter. 
My warriors fell around me; it began to look 
dismal. 

I saw my evil day at hand. The sun rose 
dim on us in the morning, and at night it 
sank in the dark cloud, and looked like a ball 
of fire. That was the last sun that shone on 
Black Hawk. His heart is dead, and no longer 
beats quick in his bosom. He is now a pris- 
oner of the white men; they will do with him 
as they wish. But he can stand torture and 
is not afraid of death. He is no coward. 
Black Hawk is an Indian. He has done noth- 
ing for which an Indian ought to be ashamed. 
He has fought for his countrymen against 
white men, who came, year after year, to 
cheat them and take away their lands. You 
know the cause of our making war. It is 
known to all white men. They ought to be 
ashamed of it. The white men despise the 
Indians and drive them from their homes. 
They smile in the face of the poor Indian, to 
cheat him; they shake him by the hand, to 
gain his confidence, to make him drunk, and 
to deceive him. We told them to let us alone 
and keep away from us; but they followed on 
and beset our paths; and they coiled them- 
selves among us like the snake. They poisoned 
us by their touch. We were not safe. We lived 
in danger. We looked up to the Great Spirit. 
We went to our father. We were encouraged. 
His great council gave us fair words and big 
promises, but we got no satisfaction; things 
were growing worse. There were no deer in 
the forest. The opossum and beaver were 
fled. The springs were drying up, and our 
squaws and papooses were without food to 
keep them from starving. 

We called a great council and built a large 
fire. The spirits of our fathers arose, and 
spoke to us to avenge our wrongs or die. We 
set up the warwhoop and dug up the toma- 
hawk; our knives were ready, and the heart 
of Black Hawk swelled high in his bosom 
when he led his warriors to battle. He is 
satisfied. He will go to the world of spirits 
contented. He has done his duty. His father 
will meet him there, and commend him. Black 
Hawk is a true Indian, and disdains to cry 
like a woman. He feels for his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his friends. But he does not care 
for himself. He cares for the nation and the 
Indians. They will suffer. He laments their 
fate. Farewell, my nation! Black Hawk 
tried to save you and avenge your wrongs. 
He drank the blood of some of the whites. He 
has been taken prisoner, and his plans are 
crushed. He can do no more. He is near his 
end. His sun is setting and he will rise no 
more. Farewell to Black Howk! 


It may be of interest to know that Cap- 
tain Abraham Lincoln and Lieutenant Jef- 
ferson Davis served in the campaign 
against Black Hawk. After the surrender 
at Prairie de Chien, Wisconsin, Black Hawk 


was taken as a prisoner to Washington and 
presented to President Andrew Jackson at 
the White House. When introduced he said 
to the President, “I am a man and you are 
another.” 


Lost ORATORY 


It would be fine to have Pocohontas’ suc- 
cessful plea to Powhatan, her father, for 
the life of Captain John Smith, and to have 
the speech of the chief Indian Spokesman 
delivered to William Penn under the tree 
when the treaty that was never broken was 
made in 1682. Unfortunately, there is not 
even a verbatim record of either. 

Enough, perhaps, has already appeared 
respecting the Five Nations to justify the 
observation of an eminent writer, that they 
were not less celebrated for eloquence than 
for military skill and political wisdom. The 
same obvious circumstances prompted them 
to excellence in all these departments; but 
in the former their relations with each 
other and with other tribes, together with 
the great influence which their reputations 
and power attached to the efforts of their 
orators abroad, gave them peculiar induce- 
ments, facilities, and almost faculties for 
success. 


FIVE NATIONS’ ORATORY 


The kind of oratory for which Gar-an- 
gu-la and other public speakers of the Con- 
federacy of the Five Nations were distin- 
guished, cannot be analyzed with much pre- 
cision. Indian oratory is generally pointed, 
direct, undisguised, unpolished, but forcible 
in expression and delivery. It is brilliant 
in flashes of imagery, naturally animated 
with graphic touches of humor, pathos, or 
sententious declaration of high-toned prin- 
ciple—according in some measure to the 
occasion, but more immediately to the mo- 
mentary impulse of the speaker as sup- 
ported by his prevalent talent. If the ora- 
tors of the Five Nations differed much from 
this description, it was in qualities which 
they owed, independently of genius, to their 
extraordinary opportunities of practice, and 
to the interest taken in their efforts by the 
tribe. 

“The speakers whom I have heard,” says 
Mr. Golden, “had all a great fluency of 
words and much more grace in their manner 
than any man could expect among a people 
entirely ignorant of the liberal arts and 
sciences.” He adds that he had understood 
them to be (not knowing their language 
himself) very nice in the turn of their ex- 


pressions; though it seems but few of them 
were such masters of the art as never to 
offend their Indian hearers by an unpolite 
expression. Their greatest speakers attain 
a sort of urbanitas or atticism. 

Mr. Golden, who knew Chief De-can-es- 
ora, an Onandaga, well and heard him 
speak frequently, gives him credit for a per- 
fect fluency and for “a graceful elocution 
that would have pleased in any part of the 
world.” That Sachem was for many years 
almost invariably employed by his tribe as 
principal speaker in their negotiations with 
both English and French authorities. He 
was tall, his person well made, and his fea- 
tures said to have borne a resemblance to 
Cicero. 


ORIGIN OF TAMMANY 


The most remarkable American Indian 
was perhaps Tamenend, the great chief of 
the Delawares. He was a man most re- 
nowned in every respect, especially for wis- 
dom and oratory. The Tammany Society of 
New York was named after him. 


THE GREAT PONTIAC 


Of the oratory of Pontiac, the famous Ot- 
tawa chieftain, there remains only one ver- 
batim example, it being the occasion of a 
conference with the French at Detroit, held 
May 23, 1768. The reasoning is ingenious 
and the manner convincing. For genera- 
tions afterwards the Indians of his section 
still regarded him as the greatest of their 
leaders. 


ORATORY SUPREME 


Among the Indians, oratory was the 
surest road to preferment. They held many 
councils which gave occasion for the devel- 
opment of ability and eloquence. Those who 
were permitted to speak received the great- 
est. respect. It is said that the chieftain of 
a Virginian tribe, while speaking in a coun- 
cil with the English, was interrupted by 
one of his tribe. He turned, drew his toma- 
hawk, and split the intruder’s head with a 
single blow and immediately turned about 
and finished his earnest and eloquent plea 
to the white men for justice to his tribe. 

I am grateful that Alexander Pope in his 
“Essay on Man,” written about 1731, 
showed an appreciation and understanding 
of Indian character in his famous lines: 


Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind; 
His soul’s proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or Milky Way. 
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Sweeping over the route of Paul Revere 






The Spirit of the Minute Men 


Represented in the splendid service of the Boston G Maine—the new ‘‘ Minute Man,”’ 


Limited, from 


Boston to Chicago. The American railroad that began with one of the original George Stephenson 
locomotives, evoking the descriptive genius of Charles Dickens in his ‘‘ American Notes”’ 


eleven years ago next June, a loco- 

motive built by George Stephenson 
at New Castle on the Tyne, pulled the first 
train of cars into Boston over what is now 
the Boston and Maine system. Contrast 
this tiny puffing engine and its stage-coach 
cars with the present train of one hundred 
box cars making up the fast merchandise 
freight of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
of today which brings New England 
through the Hoosac tunnel, its fuel, raw 
materials and food-stuffs. The original 
business of the road was estimated at fifty- 
seven hundred tons a year, and the total 
passengers at 15,681. 

The history of the Boston and Maine 
railroad represents virtually a cross section 
of New England. For the last century it 
has had its ups and downs, but has always 
been a vital and integral part of the life 
and industry of New England. What a 
struggle against typical Yankee conserv- 
atism is represented in the granite and 
steel of the completed Hoosac Tunnel which 
the founders of the road considered the 
gateway to the West! I have heard old- 
timers, and former directors like Tillie 
Haynes of the United States Hotel recount 
the struggles which the builders of this 
tunnel had to face and overcome. 


Today, as a result, the Boston and Maine 
is the shortest line to Boston from the 
West. When the editors from forty-four 
states made their classic pilgrimage to New 
England, they made the first part of the 
trip over the Boston and Maine on a new 
train called “The Minute Man,” which not 
only follows closely the trail of Paul Re- 
vere’s ride out of Boston, but the famous 
Mohawk Trail as well. 

A trip over the Boston and Maine “Line 
of the Minute Man” touches the high 
points of American history. Sitting in one 
of the comfortable “Band M” coaches leav- 
ing Boston for the trip across Massachu- 
setts into Troy and Albany, the visitor can 
look upon the historic shaft atop famous 
Bunker Hill, and the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, where “The Constitution,” “Old 
Tronsides,” of poetic fame lies at her moor- 
Ings. Passing through Lexington of colo- 
nial renown and past the bridge at Concord 
where “the embattled farmers stood,” there 
1S a never-to-be-forgotten glimpse of Wal- 
den’s Pond, where Thoreau wrote and pon- 
dered, and of Sleepy Hollow, where Ralph 
Waldo Emerson penned his works. Con- 


A YEAR more than four score and 


cord is the town in which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne lived and wrote for a while, and 
Where Louisa Alcott created and played 
with her brothers and sisters, the char- 
acters that later evolved into the classic 


“Little Women.” In Sudbury, not far 
away, is the Wayside Inn, in and about 
which Longfellow wrote his famous tales. 
Sweeping on across the historic state, the 
“Minute Man” affords the fortunate tourist 
a glimpse of picturesque New England at 
her best; Deerfield Park with its many re- 
minders of the early Indian history of the 
section; Harvard College at one end of the 
line and Williams at the other. It touches, 


Men, the Boston and Maine Railroad has 
indissolubly associated itself with scenic 
New England, “the nation’s playground,” 
by means of its “Line of the Minute Man.” 
It is, in truth, the line of the Minute Man. 
It crosses the Merrimac and reaches far 
into New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and 
Connecticut. 

The history of the American railroads 
can never be written without liberal space 
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Lion (1844), one of the early locomotives used on the Boston & Maine system 


in fact, most of the institutions of learning 
for which old Massachusetts is famous. 
All this was intensely interesting to the 
visitors from the West. They were looking 
for atmosphere and items of Americans 
that would interest the average American. 
The Boston and Maine touches nearly every 
point of interest to the visitor. It is at 
Northfield, along the line, that Dwight L. 
Moody was born and established a great 
institute. The dash through the Berkshire 
Hills at this point recalls to mind the lines 
of the poem, “Amid Berkshire Hills far 
away.” Stretching west and north, like 


great fingers on an outstretched hand, the. 


Boston and Maine reaches out, grasping 
and encompassing the historic shrines 
famed in song and story and starred in the 
histories of the early days of the Republic. 

Recognizing the intense interest of the 
people of the nation in the shrines associ- 
ated with the early days of the Republic, 
through the magic impulse of the Minute 





being accorded to the historic Boston and 
Maine which scores and scores of years ago 
swallowed up the old Boston and Fitchburg 
road. It was this railroad which operated 
the first line connecting Harvard College 
with the outside world. Coincident with 
the development of industrial New Eng- 
land has been the development of the Bos- 
ton and Maine. Step by step they have 
met together the ups and downs of the 
years that have passed. Having as its 
terminus a port that is one hundred and 
seventy-three miles nearer to Europe than 
New York, the Boston and Maine with its 
fast freights of one hundred cars, is an 
important factor in the development of the 
export traffic of Boston and the whole of 
New England. 

What a surprise it was for the itinerant 
editors of the country to look upon such 
old locomotives as the “General Grant,” 
with its red wheels and brass trimmings, 
built at the close of the Civil War, and to 


compare them with the thirty husky loco- 
motives of the Santa Fe type, hauling 
merchandise and foodstuffs in and out of 


Train 

of 

one 
hundred 
cars 


New England. In a single year the Boston 
and Maine has handled nearly fifty-five 
million passengers, and under its present 
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management has met and adapted itself to 
the changing conditions which have meant 
death to many another commercial and in- 


dustrial enterprise. An exhibit of the 
various locomotives used on the Boston and 
Maine during the past ninety years would 
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comprise an interesting and informative 
picture, not only of the development of lo- 
comotion, but of the evolution of the me- 
chanic arts and engineering, and the devel- 
opment of freight and passenger-carrying 
service. 


The exhibit would begin with the famous 
old “Stephenson” of the thirties and would 
include the various kinds of wood-burning 
locomotives, and their successors, the coal- 
burners—the big Santa Fe, the Mallet and 
Pacific locomotives now used in freight and 
passenger service. There would also be 
included the oil-burning engines used in 
the Hoosac Tunnel prior to 1910, and the 
big, 130-ton, 11,000 volt electric locomo- 
tives which have been operating there 
since. In the exhibit there would also be 
displayed such experimental novelties as 
the self-contained steam car, now practi- 
cally relegated to the scrap heap, and such 
successful innovations as the gasoline rail 
units, both single car and trains which 
have been in service on various formerly 
non-paying branch lines, and which have 
enhanced and expedited the service to thou- 
sands of typical small towns and villages 
dependent upon the railroad for connection 
with the outer world, without becoming a 
charge against the earnings of the System. 
It would include, also, the many motor 
coaches and motor trucks now being oper- 
ated by the Boston and Maine Transporta- 
tion Company, a subsidiary of the parent 
organization. 


As it stands today, the Boston and Maine 
Railroad represents many triumphs of en- 
gineering accomplishment by the railroad 
builders. So it did, on a smaller scale, in 
those days of the last century when one 
“Boz,” whose “Sketches,” “Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” and other works of literary excel- 
lence took the English-speaking world into 
camp and have continued so to do to this 
very day. It was over the Boston and Maine 
Railroad that Charles Dickens made the 
acquaintance of American railroads for the 


Boston & Maine’s 
crack train 
“Minute Man” 
rounding a curve 
on the 

Mohawk Trail 

by rail 
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first time during a ride from Boston to 
Lowell, which he describes with all the 
enthusiasm of a tourist in a strange coun- 
try—the only description that the great 
author left of a trip upon an American 
railway. It makes interesting reading at 
this time by way of contrast. 

“There are no first and second class car- 

riages as with us,” he wrote, “but there is 
a gentleman’s car and a ladies’ car; the 
main distinction between which is that in 
the first, everybody smokes; and in the 
second, nobody does. In the ladies’ 
car there are a great many gentlemen who 
have ladies with them. There are also a 
great many ladies who have nobody with 
them; for any lady may travel alone, from 
one end of the United States to the other, 
and be certain of the most courteous and 
considerate treatment everywhere. 
If a lady takes a fancy to any male passen- 
ger’s seat, the gentleman who accompanies 
her gives him notice of the fact, and he 
immediately vacates it with great polite- 
ness. 

“Except when a branch road joins the 
main one, there is seldom more than one 
track of rails; so that the road is very nar- 
row, and the view, where there is a deep 
cutting, by no means extensive. 

“The train calls at stations in the woods, 
where the wild impossibility of anybody 
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having the smallest reason to get out is 
only to be equalled by the apparently des- 
perate hopelessness of there being anybody 
to get in. It rushes across the turnpike 
road, where there is no gate, no policeman, 


209 


of a large town, and dashes on haphazard, 
pellmell, neck or nothing, down the middle 
of the road. 

“On, on, on—tears the mad dragon of 
an engine with its train of cars, scattering 
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Steamships loading grain at Boston & Maine docks 


no signal—nothing but a rough, wooden 
arch, on which is painted, ‘When the Bell 
Rings, Look Out for the Locomotive.’ 

“On it whirls headlong, dives through 
the woods again, emerges in the light, clat- 
ters over frail arches, rumbles upon the 
heavy ground, shoots beneath a wooden 
bridge which intercepts the light for a 
second like a wink, suddenly awakens all 
the slumbering echoes in the main street 


in all directions a shower of burning sparks 
from its wood fire; screeching, hissing, 
yelling, panting, until at last the thirsty 
monster stops beneath a covered way to 
drink, the people cluster round, and you 
have time to breathe again.” 

With this description of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad of yore, we may well leave 
our story of a journey along the “Mohawk 
Trail by Rail.” 





Whether moonlight or sunlight, Florida is ever entrancing in the winter time 
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Houdini, the Whole-souled Wonder Man 


The wand of the magician may be broken, but Harry Houdini left a rich heritage for science as well as 
the memory of many happy hours to the millions he entertained with his wonder-art 


ONG before passing to the Great Be- 
yond, Harry Houdini wrote letters to 
his wife—‘‘to be opened every month 

after Lam gone.” He seemed to have a pre- 
monition that he would go first, and wanted 
Beatrice, his beloved wife and companion 
for thirty years, to hear from him direct in 
memory, if not by other spiritualistic 
forces in which he did not believe. There 
are key words in these letters. 

Soon after Houdini was laid away for 
his last mortal rest, the mediums began 
trying to hear from him as did friends with 
whom he had compacts to send back mes- 
sages from the Borderland, if it were pos- 
sible. 


The late Harry Houdini 


In his library I have seen him far into 
the night working and thinking,—for a 
mighty brain had Houdini. Among his 
books he seemed another person than the 
Houdini of the stage, bowing to the plaud- 
its of audiences—for as E. F. Albee has 
said, “Houdini was the greatest showman 
of his time.” 

His wife had written me: “You were one 
of the few who looked into the real heart of 
Houdini.” With him I felt I saw a great 
soul face to face, as with eyes now twink- 
ling, now gleaming with almost supernat- 
ural light, he revealed his great love of hu- 
manity. 

Will Rogers felt this same power of that 
wizard of the stage who had also highly 
developed attributes of character unguessed 
by his audiences. 

In his tribute to Harry Houdini, as well 
as to the cowboy painter, Charles Russell, 
and Annie Oakley, Will Rogers has written 
the best human interest stories that ever 
came from his sure and certain typewriter 


punch. It is unfortunate that Will does 
not know some other people he writes about 
as well as he did this trio who were shining 
lights in the show world. There is some- 
thing ineffably tender in his mention of 
the last time he saw Annie Oakley and of 
telling her he would see her again, insist- 
ing that the brave little Christian woman 
has a crown in Heaven. This article on 
that trio I have cut out for my scrap book 
because it reveals the real Will Rogers in 
his appreciation of human souls. 

I have met him many times and have seen 
him on the stage many more. At dinners 
we have chatted so frequently that I dare 
not make’ count because each one registers 
a “pass.” 

Returning on the Leviathan from his 
tour among the bobbed, uncrowned and 
crowned heads of Europe, as a self-made 
diplomat, again I met the Hon. William 
Rogers, registered first-class, with Secre- 
tary Hughes and a galaxy of eminent 
Americans as messmates ahoy. We had 
received news of the Florida disaster and 
it was decided by the committee that Will 
Rogers was the man to get the money—and 
from less than two thousand people on 
board he got $40,000. This sounds like a 
trick of the magic Houdini, his friend, but 
it was a characteristic Rogers procedure. 
The genial Will took an extra supply of 
gum and went at it like a person building 
a church. He Dun and Bradstreeted the 
passenger list and prepared a concert. — It 
was the great social event of the voyage, 
everyone in celluloid fronts, except William. 
Rosa Raisa and her husband sang as:«they 
never sang when drawing down four thou- 
sand a night. All the others on the pro- 
gram did proportionately well. Then came 
Will Rogers in his new role. He told stories, 
he begged, he scolded—ran the gamut. He 
started with $5,000 subscriptions and got 
R. J. Cuddihy of the Literary Digest and 
Mr. Tenny of the Chrysler to start off, while 
Milton Hersey came in on the home stretch 
with $8,000. 


* * - 


Will put in a thousand and then sold auc- 
tion pools, gave daily talks and performed 
his rope act for the kiddies in the third 
cabin. Everyone caught the spirit and gave 
until they were glad. These were six happy 
days for the cowboy. Good naturedly he 
would respond for stories, even the Musso- 
lini castor oil yarn would be given at any 
hour of the day or night, anywhere in the 
boat, if they would “chip in a little more 
for our Florida friends.” 

It is said that you never know a person 
well until you have been to sea with them. 
Well, I was at sea with Will Rogers, where, 


to paraphrase Caesar’s time-worn remark, 
Will both “saw” and “conquered.” 

Hughes and Rogers—that was a great 
team. For the time they changed places 
and the spirit of merriment and humor ran 
high. This will always remain with me 
as an outstanding incident in the “life, let- 
ters and career” of the Rogers named Will. 
More power to him for his generous and 
bountiful giving. He gives himself, and 
that is why Will Rogers so well understood 
and could pay such eloquent tribute to his 
three showman friends for whom has rolled 
down the curtain of life. 

If things keep on and Will Rogers moves 
to Ohio, the state known as the maker of 


Will Rogers, the self-made diplomat 


Presidents, he may add to that salutary 
oyster vote he had in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention soup in New York and 
some day become a real candidate, with a 
lively hope of corralling a few Republican 
votes and landing in Washington at the 
door of the White House. 

In the meantime Will is in golden Cali- 
fornia where the flowers ever bloom and 
where men are always boys and women are 
grown-up girls. The biography of the cow- 
boy celebrity from Oklahoma, with his mil- 
lions of friends and admirers, is as familiar 
as that of Washington, for he has been in 
the movies. Rupert Hughes, one of his best 
friends, has promised to keep his guns 
trained on the immortal Will and to observe 
the incidents of his life until he makes his 
exit from the literary realm and ceases to 
poach on Hughes preserves! The fellow- 
ship of professional life is gradually extend- 
ing to the broader understanding that fun- 
damentally human nature is built on the 
same keel—and “all brithers be” as Robert 
Burns sang a century ago. 
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The Sage of Concord Modernized 


Ralph Waldo Trine, descendant of Emerson in name and spiritual quality, finds wide acceptance in 
practical world of 1926—‘‘In Tune with the Infinite’? more popular all over the world 





me as Lincolnesque in the man who 
was introduced to me as Ralph Waldo 
Trine. The place of meeting was in the 
New York studio of Warde Traver. Over 
the tea cups, Ralph Waldo Trine began con- 
versing like the real philosopher that he is. 
There were few sentences that did not re- 
flect thought and observation. The common 
places of life were illumined when Ralph 
Waldo Trine conversed. 

The ruggedness of his face reflected the 
sterling character and depth of thought. 
Born on the prairies of northern Illinois, at 
Mount Morris, his early youth was cradled 
in the spirit of the pioneer grandparents, 
who had come by ox team from Maryland 
across the Alleghenys and located in the 
virgin prairies of the midwest. 

It required a two weeks’ journey in the 
ox team to visit Chicago, but in those slow- 
moving times, people were thinking. The 
very name given Ralph Waldo Trine indi- 
cated the sturdy philosophic mind of father 
and mother. His great uncle, Judge Frid- 
ley of Aurora, Illinois, was a close friend 
and associate of Abraham Lincoln. He 
rode with him on the circuit hundreds of 
miles and they often slept together in vari- 
ous taverns on the circuit. 





(er was something that impressed 


His father was one of the early volun- | 


teers in the Civil War, ’61, and a painter 
by trade. Young Ralph attended the vil- 
lage school until twelve and then turned to 
help support the family and developed a 
healthy, sturdy, physical body, which is re- 
flected in his philosophy. The firm set jaws 
of the young farmer lad indicated determi- 
nation when he mentioned that he was 
going to have a college education, and he 
earned while he learned and graduated from 
Knox College in 1891. Another year at the 
University of Wisconsin and John Hopkins 
indicated the thoroughness with which he 
carried through his determination for a 
college education. 


For a time, he was cashier in the bank 
in his native village, but the call of the east 
was strong and he went to Boston, where 
he began teaching and lecturing while doing 
newspaper work. In Boston he found the 
atmosphere to apply his long years of study 
along philosophical and social lines. A per- 
sonal contact with Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Edward Everett Hale, John Fiske, and 
Frank B. Sanborn, the friend and associate 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, laid the founda- 
tion for the philosophy that flowered in his 
book, “In Tune with the Infinite.” 

It was the author of “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” who wrote of him as 
4 young man: “He has the chin and lower 
Jaw which nature gives when she makes a 





today than any time since its publication—Simplicity and sincerity the keynote 


completed man.” In Boston he was asso- 
ciated with the founder and president of 
the American Humane Society, George T. 
Angell. 

These were influences that led to the 
building of a career of Ralph Waldo Trine 





Ralph Waldo Trine, the philosopher 


as the most widely known and popular phi- 
losopher of his time. At his home, Croton- 
on-the-Hudson, near Washington Irving’s 
“Sleepy Hollow,” he gave full vent to his 
belief in combining physical and mental 
work. 

Few men have seemed closer to nature 
in his writings. He lingers long in the 
stunning silence and solitude. An irre- 
deemable idealist, a spiritual descendant of 
Emerson, he has exercised an influence on 
the Anglo Saxon world, even more marked 
than Fitche in his maturer years. 

The fundamental idea of Ralph Waldo 
Trine’s philosophy is youth, and striking 
the balance in life, pushing aside the arti- 
ficialities and coming closer to a simple, 
saner existence, intended by nature for 
human beings. 
ever calling him and his writings have a 
freedom that is ever refreshing. He has 
taken the subtle and complicated thoughts 
of every human and translated them into 
a common understanding. While the au- 
thor of some twenty books, called the “Life 
Books,” his world-wide fame began with the 
publication of “In Tune with the Infinite,” 


The great out doors was . 


which is now in its seven hundred and 
eighty-second thousand and published in 
over twenty different languages, including 
Esperanto and editions in braille for the 
blind. 

There is a lucid clearness of expression 
that is almost epigrammatic and it would 
seem as if he had run the gamut of human 
emotions in his discussions of life. Ralph 
Waldo Trine is a man with whom you want 
to talk sitting on a log or away from the 
distractions of street and highways. There 
is a cadence in his voice that is attuned to 
the songs of the branches and the soothing 
notes of Nature. Succinctly taken, his 
philosophy is expressed in these words: “In 
the degree that we open ourselves to the 
inflowing tide of this imminent and trans- 
cendant life, do we make ourselves channels, 
through which the infinite intelligence and 
power can work.” He insists that thought 
life needs continually to be illumined from 
within. He is insistent upon a “this world 
religion.” “The eternal life that we are 
now living would be well lived if we take 
good care of each little period of time as 
it presents itself day after day.” His creed 
of “I am resolved” is the concluding word 
in the volume, “In Tune with the Infinite,” 
which has not only the form but the spirit 
of a prayer, broadly suited to every itmate 
individual hope and aspiration. 

It is no wonder that such a book is selling 
more widely over the world today than at 
any time since it was published. Twelve 
thousand copies a year in Great Britain, 
the same in Germany and an equal amount 
in Spanish which is supplied to all the South 
American countries. The little volume has 
become a world classic in its line. As the 
San Francisco Bulletin said, “It is one of 
the simplest, clearest works ever written, 
dealing with the power of the interior 
forces in molding the every-day conditions 
of life.” 


* * * 


Though it may seem remarkable—this 
fact that “In Tune with the Infinite” is 
selling in greater numbers today than ever 
before—it is not strange. For today is the 
day of youth. And the youth of today are 
clear-thinking, sincere and logical. They 
wish all philosophies stripped of ornamen- 
tation that they may get down quickly to 
the heart of the matter. They resent being 
autocratically told that this is so and that 
is not. Therefore, it is not strange that 
in the sincere, unassuming simplicity and 
the understanding of Nature found in 
Ralph Waldo Trine’s book, they should 
turn, for once, to one of their elders to help 
them find that balance in life that they 
need. 
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Youth in the Process of Adjustment 


Modern education, insisting on individualistic development, producing temporary chaos—North, East, 
South and West feel the effect but reflect the cause in characteristic difference 


cently appeared a cartoon entitled: 

“Youth Must be Swerved.” In two pic- 
tures the cartoonist showed a young girl de- 
cidedly bored by the attention of a fine 
young boy about her own age and decidedly 
flattered by the sophisticated, questionable 
attention of a wealthy old roue. The run- 
ning comment was: “It takes the middle- 
aged sheiks to get them and hold them these 
days.” 

This cartoon seemed very sinister at first 
sight. Yet deep underneath it lies “the 
hope far hidden from human eyes.” 

This desire of youth for sophistication 
shows mental keenness. This courage to 
scorn Mrs. Grundy and all her relatives, as 
well as their own, shows a sincerity of 
thought and action, which, though ugly in 
its manifestation now, may be the begin- 
ning of something stronger and better than 
anything youth has ever known before. 

For youth is in a chrysalis stage. The 
chrysalis is drab and unshapely, but from 
every chrysalis in the course of time comes 
some more beautiful manifestation of life. 

Toward this, youth is doing today what 
we grown-ups can never do. Youth is evol- 
ving a new order of social and spiritual 
values. Of course, in the establishment of 
any kind of a new order anywhere, there 
are scores of tragedies and losses. 

Without the perspective of years and 
handicapped by ignorance of vital things, 
which lack of parental frankness has caused, 
youth today has blotted out the entire past 
and is exploring the world anew. Why not? 
These boys and girls sometimes when they 
were tiny tots used to be told that if they 
told lies, the heavens would open and they 
would be struck by lightning—or similar 
things. They told their lies. The heavens 
did not open. With the uncalculating quick- 
ness of their age, they decided all grown- 
ups were unreliable. So they have blotted 
out everything behind them and are start- 
ing in the world unprejudiced—and unre- 
strained. 

Lack of judgment they will have, because 
their years are few. They cannot have 
sufficient intellectual development to grasp 
considerations of social and economic ne- 
cessities. Therefore, they are bound to 
suffer—and to grow. 

Mr. Glenn Jackson of the New York Y. 
M. C. A. has made a survey and study of 
this growth and development of the chrys- 
alis in its native haunts. Accordingly, he 
made a survey of the High Schools in all 
the different sections of the United States. 
In going over the results of this survey, 
Mr. Jackson comments for the readers of 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 

The distinct impressions I secured from 
a trip made throughout the country which 


| a large metropolitan daily there re- 


showed the distinctive characteristics by 
regions were most impressive. The chief 
problem which faced the New England boy 
lay in the realm of scholarship and money. 
The sins of cribbing and copying were out- 
standing. This is because New England 
places a high premium on degrees and num- 
ber of years finished in schools. That thing 
which their elders count highest, youth will 
take any means to achieve. 


When I swung then through the South, 
the greatest weakness which struck me was 
lack of sincerity and irresponsibility. Boys 
were tied up to creeds which often had no 
implications in deeds. Courtesy to woman- 
hood and, therefore, to girlhood was pre- 
dominant, but when you dug into condi- 
tions, boys admitted that these courtesies 
were a product of what the South considers 
proper. Underneath, however, there surged 
bad attitudes and considerable low boy and 
girl relationships. The high school boys of 
the South are more outstanding religionists. 
Unfortunately, this does not often tie up 
to high sportsmanship on the football field 
or wholesome attitudes toward the other 
sex. 

I swung to the West, meaning by this 
the territory lying east of the Rockies and 
up to the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 
Activities, virility and physical vigor pre- 
dominated there, and I was not surprised, 
therefore, to discover that sex difficulties 
loomed far higher than anything else. 
High school boys there hardly considered 
the problem of cheating in exams as being 
either existent or worthy of a decent indi- 
vidual. Their sex adjustments, however, 
were worse than in any other section of the 
country except, perhaps, certain sections of 
the South. 


The Central West is the most difficult to 
characterize. My outstanding impression, 
however, was that the high school boys in 
the small towns and rural districts were 
much like the West, whereas the city boys 
were hardly distinguishable from the East- 
ern city boys. 

Just a word about the editorial which 
continually used the phrase “the eternal 
triangle.” The difficulty these days is the 
fact that the triangle is in no sense “eter- 
nal.” High school youth, as never before, 
is pretty nearly through with parents at 
the age of 13 or 14 and is short on respect 
for teachers a year or two later. We can 
hardly call a triangle eternal that breaks 
up so sharply at so young an age. The 
causes for this are partially explained be- 
low. 


The way papers discuss youth of this day, 
one would think that the young people had 
a list of publicity agents superior to that 
which sells Ford cars and cigarettes. 


Either because it is good news or because 
the authors of most of these articles have 
not studied the question, the causes given 
for today’s condition of youth are seldom 
more than half truths and many of them 
cannot be given so high a rating. The con- 
monest reasons or excuses given are the 
movies, the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
war, breakdown of the home, which is some- 
times expressed by flapper mothers, and 
other similar causes. 


One of the greatest fundamental reasons 
for the visible change in conditions of youth 
is an apparent changing educational order. 
The key of our present educational system 
is expressed by democratic processes, self 
determinism and behaviorism. This whole 
change entirely obliterates for the time 
being external controls. Youth then finds 
himself like a young calf that has been 
staked out in the front yard, but who finally 
discovers that the rope has fallen off his 
neck. The new freedom is bound to result 
in a lot of scampering around. Fortunately, 
however, for the first time the calf views 
with curiosity and appraisal his surround- 
ings and his path of progress. With such 
restraints gone, youth becomes terrifically 
frank and, therefore, certain ills are not so 
bad as they sound. Girls are smoking cig- 
arettes, not because they especially enjoy 
them at the start, at least, but because the 
restraints have been taken away and they 
are taking a fling to see how it feels. If, 
however, continuous smoking really does 
bring bad results and nervousness and bad 
hearts, they will have discovered it them- 
selves, which will probably be more effective 
than if their teachers or parents scolded 
about the subject as in times past. 


The Eighteenth Amendment has re- 
sulted among high school youth in ex- 
actly the same thing that a coach knows 
will result when he tells a lagging member 
on a football team that he is so rotten that 
he would disgrace any football suit. Any 
high school boy with any manhood about 
him goes about to show the coach that he 
is crazy in his judgment. Instead of at- 
tempting to legislate or jab here and there 
with an eternal restraint, the solution lies 
in challenging youth to create internal con- 
trols and then as adults being consistent in 
this challenge by constantly putting deci- 
sions squarely up to youth and by consist- 
ently adhering to one text, “It’s all up to 
you.” 


Youth will finally then turn to its elders 
and ask for their judgment and experience. 
Then, and not until then, will there be cre 
ated a fellowship between youth and adults 
which has never before been seen in the 
world. I am confident that the new gener- 
ation now growing up is entering this era. 
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Presents Cross Section of Industry 


Silver Bay, remote from industrial clangor, provides perspective for capital and labor— Representatives 
of each side meet here every year for frank exchange of ideas—Conference has 





is becoming universally recognized 
for its progressive program, frank 
interchange of opinion, inspiring ideals, fine 
fellowship and far-reaching influence. Here, 
able representatives of Capital, Labor and 
the Public meet together on a common foot- 
ing, apart from the disconcerting hum of 
machinery, and discuss their mutual prob- 
lems in an atmosphere which makes for real 
understanding. Here one may see a true 
cross-section of industry—directors and 
presidents of great corporations, managers 
and superintendents, foremen and bosses, 
union and non-union workingmen, personnel 
experts and professors, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries and others—all living together as one 
big family. 

“These were the four greatest days of 
my life!” exclaimed one delegate as he 
boarded the Lake George steamer on Au- 
gust 29th, at the close of this year’s gather- 
ing. This was the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence held at Silver Bay on the “Queen of 
American lakes.” Six hundred people lis- 
tened intently to challenging addresses and 
participated in the frank, fearless and con- 
structive discussions. In addition there 
were sectional conferences on: 

Pensions and Annuities—C. 8S. Ching, Su- 
pervisor of Industrial Relations, U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, leader. 

Employee Stock Ownership—Seth L. 
Bush, Manager, Research Department, 
Crocker-McElwain Company, leader. 

Making the Best Use of the Present La- 
bor Supply—T. G. Spates, Asst. to Presi-« 
dent, Richard Hellmann, Inc., leader. 

Training for Leadership—Prof. N. C. 
Miller, Director, Industrial Extension Divi- 
sion, Rutgers University, leader. 

Railroad Problems—Roy V. Wright, Edi- 
tor Railway Age, leader. 

The musical program was one long to be 
remembered. M. J. Brines led the mass 
singing in his usual masterly style and con- 
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far-reaching influence and universal significance 


By FRED RINDGE 


tributed much by his beautiful solos. The 
Hampton Institute Quartet sang at every 
session in a way which will never be for- 
gotten. The weather man was exceedingly 
good to us and the recreational program 
was more extensive than ever. The cour- 
tesies of Fort Ticonderoga were extended to 
delegates by Mr. and Mrs. S. H. P. Pell, and 
the Saturday afternoon trip to the Fort was 
well attended and greatly enjoyed. Appro- 
priate industrial motion pictures were 
shown on the lawn each evening and made 
an interesting feature to the Conference. 
The Daily Bulletin was snappy and to the 
point and great credit is due the editorial 
staff. Following the splendid addresses 
time was allotted for further discussion by 
all delegates and a ready response and much 
spirit was manifest. As usual, special sleep- 
ers were provided to and from New York. 
For the first time the opening address of 
the Conference was made by a woman. Mrs. 
Lillian Gilbreth, the mother of eleven chil- 
dren and president of Gilbreth, Inc., 
brought the Conference to its feet with her 
stirring message on “A Program for the 
New Industrial Day.” In ringing phrases, 
Mrs. Gilbreth emphasized the importance of 
a right conception of the philosophy of work 
and optimism in our industrial life, a com- 
prehension of the new type of economics, 
the place of engineering (especially human 
engineering) in the new day, the prevention 
of fatigue, the standardization of methods, 
psychological and psychiatric tests, more 
comprehensive education and research, and 
the development of the individual. Mrs. 
Gilbreth declared: “If every industrial 
leader would go back to his plant next week 
and look at his machines, not as fine pieces 
of design, but as something to be used by 
human creatures with the easiest motion 
and least fatigue, some of the results would 








be astounding! . A great deal of our 
industrial difficulty, so often expressed in 
terms of turnover, and lack of satisfaction 
is possibly directly due to our rather indif- 
ferent attitude toward the individual. ; 
If we are going to make industrial work as- 
sume its rightful place, we must stand for 
the philosophy that work is worth doing 
and it is the thing we are here for. . 
While humanizing the machine side and 
testing intelligence, a great many of us have 
forgotten entirely to consider the emotions 
—whether a person really desires to work 
or does not, whether he is happy or miser- 
able in his surroundings, whether he is ful- 
filling his real wants in the situation, or is 
doing something that is diametrically 
against his wants. One can never afford to 
forget individual differences.” 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, Editor of the Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE, delivered an impassioned 
address replete with humor and common 
sense, on “The Philosophy of the Pay- 
roll”:—‘Sunshine, prosperity, peace and 
contentment are coming when payrolls be- 
come honor rolls, and when pay envelopes 
contain a just and equitable distribution of 
profits which have come from labor honestly 
given and benefits worthily bestowed. We 
are all on the payroll of life, the payroll of 
the great Creator who gives us food, rai- 
ment and happiness. Are we rendering full 
service?” 

Ernest Trigg of Philadelphia, President 
of John Lucas Company, Director of many 
industrial and banking enterprises, and 
Chairman of the Industrial Congress of the 
Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, called the 
Conference to high ground in such state- 
ments as these: “He who would consider 
human relations in industry should first 
start thinking about man’s relation to his 
Maker. From that relationship should flow 
all others. . . The carpenter of Galilee 
showed us the way. How fumblingly, halt- 
ingly and tardily we have followed it for 
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An entrancing spot on Lake George, New York, where the philosophy of life and the purpose of a payroll are discussed 
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two thousand years! However, the light of 
these truths has guided us increasingly and 
today we are closer to the source of that 
light than ever before. The spirit of 
our forefathers as expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution 


H. G. ELuterp 


Personnel Department of 
Armour & Company 


E. T. Triae 
Director of United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


is re-expressing itself in a new declaration 
of industrial independence and a new Con- 
stitution of American business which is 
none the less real because, as yet, it has not 
been fully written. The spiritual 
courage and some of the idealistic vision of 
our pioneer fathers and mothers are work- 
ing now, as we attempt to better our human 
relations. What I have said has been 
more about the causes of faith than any- 
thing else, because I feel that it is only out 
of ourselves that any sound and abiding 
answer can come.” And again: “Steadily 
from the smallest beginnings there has 
grown up a conviction that what is sound 
in our philosophy of government, might be 
applied to our philosophy of industry, that 
industry, like government is indeed ‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,’ 
and that each individual has his right be- 
fore the law and that the foundation of that 
law is the greatest good of all of us and not 
merely the good of a few of us.” 

Harvey G. Ellerd of Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, gave eloquent testimony as 
to the increasing value of the company’s 
employee representation plan. Said Mr. El- 
lerd: “The employee representatives are 
elected directly by the employees themselves 
by secret ballot, and the company repre- 
sentatives are appointed by the manage- 





ment; both at all times have equal voice and 
voting power in the consideration of mat- 
ters coming before them. The con- 
ference board is cosmopolitan. Among the 
members are common laborers and skilled 
mechanics, men with college educations and 
some with no schooling, white men and 
black men, white collars and overalls. In 


In the depths of the woods at Silver Bay 


one respect, however, they are alike: they 
are fairminded and realize that if their con- 
ferences are successful they will bring 
about a new relationship between employer 
and employee.” 


Mr. A. J. County, Vice President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, started his address 
with a splendid tribute to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association: “There can be no 
doubt as to the splendid influence which the 
Y. M. C. A. has exerted upon the workers 
in our industrial and transportation enter- 
prises. Our management officially endorses 
and encourages its Railroad Branches and 
has for over forty years been an extensive 
contributor toward the carrying on of its 
work. We regard it as having been a very 
important factor and valuable medium in 
encouraging good relations among our em- 
ployees.” Mr. County also struck a re- 
sounding note of optimism not only in his 
general statements, but in the specific illus- 
trations from the human relations activi- 
ties of his own company: “This is no time 
to be cynical, to stand aloof, to decry our 
own age, or to lament the supposed superior 
virtues of past eras. Religion, learning, 
art, science, charity and the spiritual re- 
sources to advance those ideals and prac- 
tices which make life worth living were 
never so prevalent nor better known. Never 
was the call clearer that these inward forces 
be evoked as an inspiration for all our peo- 
ple. The total capital stock of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is $50,000,000. The 
total payroll in the system for a year is 
$375,000,000. Think of the possibilities 
which lie in the savings out of that latter 
sum! Out of twenty-five billion dol- 
lars of wages paid the workers of the 
United States each year, six billions are 
saved and become permanent capital. 14 0 
The growth of employee stockholders in 
railroading and other industrial enterprises 
is significant of the new social order in 
America. Our ideal is to consider all 
members of our entire working force, from 
trackhand to president, as constituting one 
great family, all engaged in their respective 
ways in the same indispensable service, all 
obtaining their living from it, all contrib- 





uting their individual shares to its success- 
ful operation, and many of them partici- 
pating in the financial results as part own- 
ers.” Mr. County won great applause by 
his statement that “strife between manage- 
ment and labor in railroading or in any 
other public service or industry upon which 
the public is dependent, has become an an- 


achronism. There is room for common 
sense and plain dealing, but no longer any 
place for selfish ‘hard-boiled’ leaders or fo]. 
lowers who feel that they can hold their 
places through industrial warfare in our 
economic life, at the expense of the public.” 


A. J. County 
Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 


National Association of 
Manufacturers 


“Labor’s Viewpoint” was presented by 
Matthew Woll, Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, who declared: “It 
is not the state, but the individual in the 
state, that is the sovereign power. . is 
am. sure that the time will come when we 
shall no longer think of “labor problems” 
in 2 spirit of hostility and opposition, but 
we shall come: together in conferences such 
as you have here, review our problems from 
the co-operative point of view, and with the 
purpose in mind of labor serving capital, 
capital serving labor, and both joining to 


‘serve the great American public! 


American labor has not only refused to ac- 
cept Bolshevist doctrines and principles, but 
it has been forced actively to meet the prop- 
aganda going on among American wage 
earners. In combating this philosophy, in 
opposing this revolutionary doctrine, in 
standing firm to the principles which have 
made for our greatness, socially, politically, 
industrially, I feel confident that the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement has performed a 
great, everlasting, impressive and patriotic 
service.” 

“American Industry and International 
Relations” was dealt with by P. Whitwell 
Wilson, a keen lecturer on current affairs, 
and a former member of the British Parlia- 
ment: “But what we have now to think of 


Where the waters of Lake George smile 


is not our agreements or disagreements, but 
our common duty to the rest of the human 
race—to China, a Republic strugzling 
slowly and painfully to her feet; to Japan 
and Russia, at loggerheads over Manchuria 
as once they were rivals for Korea; to Rus- 
sia, where liberty has still to be established; 
to Europe, not yet united; to India, where 
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Moslems and Hindus cannot yet co-operate 
in a common citizenship; and last, but not 
least, to Africa, where the Negro is at last 
finding himself for the first time.” Mr. 
Wilson closed his adress with the following: 
“At Geneva, the League of Nations trans- 


P. W. WiLson 


Expert on world 
affairs 


Matruew Wo. 


Vice-President of American 
Federation of Labor 


lated the word peace into three other words, 
arbitration, security, and disarmament; I 
would spell the word peace in two words— 
commerce and Christianity. The composer, 
Handel, produced his music for a small or- 
chestra. So did Christ produce his Gospel 
for a little group of disciples. But, just as 
Handel’s music sounds the more majestic 
with every instrument added to the or- 
chestra, so does the Cause of Christ grow 
in grandeur as it is interpreted in great ma- 
chines and organizations, serving the needs 
of man.” 

The final address of the Conference was 
delivered by Wm. J. Hutchins, President of 
Berea College, in a meeting which will long 
be remembered by all those present: “Any 
religion, to claim the attention of industry, 
must engage itself, not so much to save us 
from the fires of hell, as to abolish hell right 
here and now. . Industry succeeds in 
the measure in which it seeks and finds and 
bows in intelligent homage to the laws of 
God in the natural world. . The Swede 
who cuts the timber from the forest, the 
Hungarian who smelts the ore, the Italian 
who lays the rails, the American who holds 
the throttle as his locomotive makes its way 
across the continent, the foreman who in- 
terprets men to management and manage- 
ment to men, the executive who devises 
plans to utilize Nature’s gifts, may all be 
engaged in the same task in which God him- 
self is engaged. If we are willing to 
give the creative good will a chance in the 
world, then obviously spiritual ideals must 
dominate, penetrate and permeate every 
phase of industry.” 

The Industrial Department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is to be con- 


gratulated on promoting such conferences 
as the one at Silver Bay. Similar ones have 
been held this summer at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
Estes Park, Colo., and Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Representatives of Capital and Labor who 
have been looking askance at each other for 
years have met for the first time at these 
conferences. What may this not mean to 
the future of industry in America and 
throughout the world? 

Some of the testimonies from delegates 
on the closing day of the Conference were 
significant: 

“This is an ideal American conference, 
for we are all together here on the same 
level—employers and employes; capital, la- 
bor and the public.” 

“Regardless of whether we went to Hague 
to mass this morning, or whether we attend 
the Protestant Church or the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, the vital question is our relation to 
our God and the revelation of Himself to 
the world, that makes it possible for men to 
get hold of that faith which is a spiritual 
unseen force and put into action that with- 
out which no program of industrial rela- 
tionships will endure.” 

“Tf the management of the mills in a cer- 
tain city could have been at Silver Bay last 
year there would have been no need for a 
strike in that city!” 

“T am profoundly impressed with the 
practical ideas presented—not just pretty 
theories which have been handed to us be- 
fore.” 

“T come home always from these confer- 
ences with enthusiasm in my heart, and zeal 
in my soul, and I thank God I have had the 
privilege of coming again.” 

“What moved me most was the meeting 
some of us had at breakfast, when three 
men representing three branches of reli- 
gious thought in America each spoke of the 
spiritual value of this conference.” 

“From Troy there have been more than 
five hundred different people at these dif- 
ferent conferences. They have come from 
nearly every factory in the city and also 
from professional life. As a result the Sil- 
ver Bay ideas and ideals have gone all 
through our city and accomplished an enor- 
mous amount of good.” 

Said a representative from the Orient: 
“What struck me most was the earnest de- 
sire of everyone here to be of service. I am 
not extravagant in my hope that this con- 
ference will grow into such a great influ- 
ence that its effect will be felt throughout 
all the countries, and be of benefit to the 
whole human race.” 


James A. Emery, General Counsel for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
traced the historical developments of Amer- 
ican industry from earliest times until the 
present, indicating how our vision and 
ideals have expanded through the years un- 


sill, 
Dr. W. J. Hutcuins 
President of Berea College 


Mrs. LituiAN GILBRETH 
President of Gilbreth, Ine 


til today we are facing a new day. He, how- 
ever, did not neglect to challenge industry 
to greater achievements. “To speak of the 
contest in the world today between those 
engaged in management and those engaged 
in working under their direction as a con- 
test between capital and labor is a paradox, 
unless you mean that labor is fighting itself 
in its canned form, that is, is turning its 
hand against the one thing that can secure 
its future, increase its earning power, en- 
large its life and make greater its capacity 
for social enjoyment. Capitalists are not 
wealthy men. Every man is a capitalist 
who spends less than he makes. There is 
no greater contribution to our common 
problem than to help to make capitalists. 
America’s greatest gain is that never before 
were we creating so many capitalists.” 
Mr. Emery made some startling statements 
such as these: “I could refer to the fact 
that we are producing sixty-four per cent 
and consuming about fifty-seven per cent of 
the world’s steel; producing fifty-four and 
consuming about fifty-three per cent of the 
world’s iron; producing forty-three per cent 
of the world’s coal and consuming forty- 
two; almost the same proportion of the 
world’s timber. We are raising sixty-seven 
per cent of the world’s cotton and fabricat- 
ing thirty-seven. We own a majority of the 
railroad mileage of the world, and any one 
of America’s large cities possesses more 
telephones than a European principality. 
We have done this with seven per cent of 
the world’s population.” “Yet,” said 
Mr. Emery, “there is no wealth so rapidly 
dissipated as industrial wealth in incompe- 
tent hands. Management that cannot direct 
can no longer own.” 





Nothing takes the place of leather 
On this vast commercial plot. 

It is regal in the palace 
Democratic in the cot. 


It has sandaled crown and scepter, 
Borne the beggar on his way, 
Galloped up grim Balaklava, 

Gaily hauled the “‘one-hoss shay.” 


King Leather 


It has tramped the Bastille flagging, 
And the Tuilleries tiling beat 
Garnished benches for his Honor 
And the cobbler’s concave seat. 


Gaily did it dance at midnight 
Under beauty’s spell and view, 
Then before another sunset 
Led the charge at Waterloo. 


It has shod the sons of Martha 
Building boulevard and road, 

That the slippered sons of Mary 
Might in comfort stray abroad. 


Nothing takes the place of leather 
On this vast commercial plot. 

It is regal in the palace 
Democratic in the cot. 


—JOHN G. JEFFREY. 
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American Diplomatic Service im Spain 


Post much sought by men of colorful lives and brilliant accomplishments — Soldiers, poets, pioneers, and 
political leaders have shared the glittering life of the court of Spain 


VER since the Republic of the United 
E States was founded, Spain has been 

the one diplomatic post sought and 
singularly honored by distinguished Ameri- 
cans. Madrid has long had the reputation 
of not only being the most purely diplo- 
matic and political capital in the world, but, 


Alexander P. Moore, former American 
Ambassador to Spain 


as well, a center of literary and artistic 
activity, covering the range of ancient and 
modern life. This is emphasized through 
merely reading a roster of the men who 
have had the honor of officially representing 
our nation in Spain. The list includes 
many men of colorful lives and brilliant ac- 
complishments, such as: 

1790, William Carmichael; 1814, George 
W. Irving; 1819, John Forsyth; 1823, Hugh 
Nelson; 1829, Cornelius Van Ness; 1835, 
William T. Barry; 1840, Aaron Vail; 1842, 
Washington Irving; 1846, Romulus Saun- 
ders; 1849, Daniel M. Barringer; 1855, 


Augustus Dodge; 1858, William Preston; 
1862, Gustavus Koerner; 1865, John P. 
Hale; 1874, Caleb Cushing; 1883, John Fos- 
ter; 1885, Jabez Curry; 1888, Perry Bel- 
mont; 1889, Thomas Palmer; 1890, E. Burd 
Grubb; 1892, A. Louden Snowden; 1893, 
Hannis Taylor; 1897, Stewart Woodford; 
1899, Bellamy Storer; 1902, Arthur Hardy; 
1905, William M. Collier; 1905, Henry Clay 
Ide; 1913, Joseph Willard; 1921, Cyrus E. 
Woods; 1925, Alexander P. Moore; 1925, 
Ogden Hammond. 

In 1792 there was William Short, who 
did much diplomatic work in settling the 
boundary disputes in Florida and the ques- 
tion of navigation on the “Father of 
Waters.” His state papers are valuable 
contributions to the history of our early re- 
lations with Spain. 


In 1794 and 1801 came the two Pinckney 
brothers, Thomas and Charles. They 
were descended from an illustrious family 
in South Carolina, were educated in Eng- 
land, and achieved great distinction in dip- 
lomatic service here and abroad. It was 
Charles Pinckney, who as Minister of the 
United States to France, was refused by 
the Directoire. To an intimation that 
peace might be secured with money, he 
made that famous reply: “Millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute.” 

David Humphreys, 1796, was the first 
Minister to Portugal, where he married the 
daughter of an English banker in Lisbon, 
later being transferred to the Court of 
Spain. In 1802 he imported a hundred 
merino sheep from Spain, and on his re- 
turn engaged extensively in the manufac- 
ture of wool. The Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture presented to him 
a gold medal for introducing these sheep 
into New England. 

In 1804 James Bowdoin, son of notable 
ancestors, himself a founder of Bowdoin 
College, much traveled, active in politics 
and literary life, was appointed commis- 
sioner “to treat with Spain concerning ter- 
ritories, wrongful captures, and other in- 
juries.” 

Alexander Everett, 1825, was a clergy- 
man, writer, lawyer, and also proprietor 
and editor of The North American Review. 
He was the brother of Edward Everett. 

John Eaton, 1836, by reason of his wife, 
and also because of his own accomplish- 
ments, stands out in the history of our 
country. Eaton was the first elected civil 
governor of Florida, having served as Sec- 
retary of War in 1829. He had married a 
woman of great charm and personal beauty. 
The circumstances of her past life, however, 
had been comparatively humble. Washing- 
ton society refused to accept her. In the 


end this matter of her social recognition 
completely disrupted the Cabinet. Never- 
theless, Mrs. Eaton “shone with brilliancy 
in the court of Isabella in Spain, and was a 
social favorite in Paris and London.” 

Washington Irving, after a tragic love 
affair in 1826, went to Madrid, where Long- 
fellow visited him. Later he was sent as 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, then 
returned to New York. In February, 1842, 
he presided at a dinner to Charles Dickens, 
and on April the tenth of that year he re- 
turned to Spain as ambassador. And the 
Spanish people have great affection for 
“the American writer who dallied among 
the byways of our beloved country.” His 
memorial at Seville was opened to Ameri- 
cans as their club in 1925. 

A firebrand of a picturesque and an un- 
comfortable kind was Pierre Soule, attested 
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as ambassador in 1853. He had been ac- 
cused of a plot in France against Louis 
XVIII, and fled to the mountains of Bearn, 
where he disguised himself as a peasant 
and lived for a year. He escaped to Amer- 
ica, after having been pardoned, and became 
a gardener on an estate in Kentucky. He 
learned English and studied law, and be- 
came one of the most brilliant criminal law- 
yers the state of Louisiana ever had. He 
was appointed to the United States Senate 
in 1847, and later was named Ambassador 
to Spain. Here his fiery personality plunged 
him into further difficulties, and there are 
stories of duels with the Duke of Alba and 
the Marquis de Turgot, the Spanish Am- 
bassador from France. 

Carl Schurz, German born, is known for 
his record during the Civil War and his 
journalistic and diplomatic activities. 

General Daniel Sickles, the hero whom 
Lincoln commended, was another one of our 
Ambassadors to Spain with an illustrious 
record. 

The poet, James Russell Lowell, is too 
well known generally to need comment. He 
was Minister to Spain in 1877. 

Continued on page 226 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth- while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 
regarding places and events 


Only the fact itself is of importance. 

And that fact was that one evening 
I knocked at 606 San Pablo Avenue, Albany, 
California, and soon was shaking hands 
with a young six-footer named Ralph An- 
derson Parker. This was the young Ameri- 
can writer about whom a guide, who was 
leading our pack train through a seldom 
traveled part of interior Alaska, had told 
me. He was the young man of whom the 
assistant librarian of the Provincial Li- 
brary of British Columbia had spoken with 
such enthusiasm a few weeks later. And 
on the S. S. Ruth Alexander I saw an auto- 
graphed photograph of Ralph Anderson 
Parker and the purser, Oak Pugsley, who 
saw me looking at it, said: “Know him? 
He’s a fine fellow—very clever. We sure 
like to have him on this ship.” 

So when I faced this young man, about 
whom I have heard even more details from 
Jim Tully, former prize fighter and hobo, 
and the remarkable Swami Yogananda, per- 
haps it was instinctive that I should utter 
the bromidic remark, “I’ve heard a lot about 
you. I’ve heard that you’ve met more fa- 
mous people than almost any other young 
man living and that you have made unusual 
success as a writer.” 

Ralph Parker’s smiling eyes looked at me 
accusingly for a moment. 

“Well,” he drawled, “part of that is true 
—I’m truly living.” 

Young Parker was born in Seattle in 
1903. His life is that old story, always new 
—of getting ahead by determination in 
spite of obstacles. 

At the age of fourteen, Parker had to 
leave school in order to support his mother. 
He went to work in a packing house, put- 
ting tops on boxes. Later he supported his 
mother and himself on his salary of forty 
dollars a month as janitor of a furniture 
store. 

He learned how to typewrite at home, on 
a three-dollar second-hand typewriter. So 
when he heard that the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company wanted a stenographer, he 
applied for the job and was granted it with 
the understanding that he was to report in 
two weeks. 

“So,” Parker told me, “I had a job as 
stenographer, but didn’t know stenography. 
I bought a book on shorthand, and for two 
solid weeks I studied night and day—used 
to throw water on my neck and pinch my- 
self, to keep awake. I ‘crammed’ so that 
I managed to ‘get by’ when I started taking 
dictation.” 

After studying advertising by corre- 
spondence for nine months, the boy—fifteen 
then—became an advertising salesman in 


H OW I arrived there doesn’t matter. 


the Sacramento Valley for the Ramsey Op- 
penheim Company of San Francisco. One 
of his clients was the advertising manager 
of the Sacramento Bank. When that execu- 
tive resigned a few months later, he recom- 
mended that Parker be appointed to succeed 
him. 

Thus, at the age of sixteen, Ralph Parker 
had his name lettered on a glass door as 
advertising manager of the Sacramento 
Bank and the Fort Sutter National Bank. 


the world’s great men. So I resigned my 
bank position—and started to specialize in 
interviewing successful men and women, 
and in writing travel articles. 

“Being just nineteen was a wonderful 
help, because the greater the man, the more 
interested he seemed to be in my youthful- 
ness and ambitions, and the more anxious 
to tell me all he could.” 

To look at the photographs on the walls 
of Parker’s studio is to glimpse the variety 


This picture was taken in front of the Burbank home in Santa Rosa, California. In it are shown Luther 


Burbank, the 


plant wizard; Mrs. Burbank; Swami Yogananda, Hindu poet and philosopher; Ralph 


Anderson Parker, the subject of this sketch; Yogananda’s chauffeur, and Elizabeth Swaller, for many 
years a prominent member of the Luther Burbank Society 


Two months later he was given additional 
duties as manager of the new business de- 
partment and was appointed assistant to the 
president. Later he was elected secretary 
of the Sacramento Advertising Club, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce publicity 
bureau, chairman of the financial depart- 
ment of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association, and at one of the lat- 
ter’s conventions held in Spokane, was 
awarded a silver cup for the most construc- 
tive address. 

During the years since the boy was fif-- 
teen, his short stories and feature articles 
had been appearing in from two to ten mag- 
azines monthly. 

“Since I hadn’t had a college education— 
not even a high school one for that matter 
—I resolved that the next-best thing was 
to learn things first-hand by seeing the 
world, and to learn by asking questions of 


of the friendships the lad has formed. 
There’s one autographed “To my friend, 
Ralph Parker, a very clever young writer— 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.” There’s a pencil 
drawing autographed to the boy “With the 
best regards of E. H. Gary.” There’s one 
from Homer Croy, author of “West of the 
Water Tower,” humorously testifying: 
“My baby ate one of Ralph’s letters and has 
felt better ever since.” There are others 
from Governor Scott C. Bone, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Zane Grey, Cecil B. DeMille, Rupert 
Hughes, and so on. 

In the course of his material-gathering 
expeditions, the youthful American has vis- 
ited practically every section of the western 
part of the United States and Canada, as 
well as parts of Mexico. In Alaska, he has 
visited not only the usual tourist ports, but 
has lived on islands seldom touched by 
tourist feet, and has taken long trips, by 
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train, and by horse and afoot, into the 
interior. 

“I love men and women,” Parker said 
simply one day, when I learned to know him 
better. 

Then suddenly, waving his arms help- 
lessly he exclaimed, “Oh, it’s maddening!” 

“What is?” I asked innocently. 

“There are so many things to do, and so 
few years in which to do them! How is it 
possible for men to dilly-dally away their 


Paul Harris, founder of Rotary 


time? How can a young man be interested 
in listening to the mouthings of ‘shieks’ 
with cigarettes hanging on their lips, while 
George Bernard Shaw, Albert Einstein, H. 
G. Wells and their kind are alive and ap- 
proachable? 

“What is life but time? Someone has 
said that life is a flash of consciousness be- 
tween eons of eternity. That’s all it is— 
a flash. And there are at least a million 
places I want to visit, a million worthwhile 
people I want to know, a million paintings 
I want to see and a million books I want to 
read, a million men and women I want to 
help, a few things I want to do to make the 
world a little better. The least I can do 
in return for the glorious privilege of hav- 
ing lived is to accomplish something. 

“Yet flappers ask me why I write until 
past midnight instead of dancing. It is to 
laugh!” 


& * * 


VER since Paul Harris gathered with 

a few friends in a little restaurant 
in Chicago and organized the first Rotary 
Club, the world has awakened to a new 
angle of friendliness. 

The Rotary Club was the result of the 
tragedy of loneliness in the cities and was 
first only organized in large cities where 
men of various professions and vocations 
might gather to taste the sweets of fellow- 
ship and help each other in business affairs. 
Under the direction of Chesley M. Perry, 
the idea of the Rotary Club has leaped into 
international proportions. As a veteran of 
the Spanish War he had some knowledge 
of Spanish and the first expansion to for- 
eign clubs was in Cuba, starting from 
Tampa under the direction of Rotarian John 
Turner. Since that time an international 
has been held in Edinburgh and the meet- 
ing for 1927 is to be held in Ostend, Bel- 
gium. 
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Rotary Clubs are now sprinkled all over 
Europe and have been potential in estab- 
lishing good will. 

The new President of the International 
Rotary, who will preside at the meeting to 
be held in the land of Albert, King of the 
Belgians, is Harry H. Rogers of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Harry H. Rogers was born on a farm 
near Wheatland, Hickory Co., Missouri, 
May 24th, 1877, the son of P. J. Rogers and 
Nancy Dent Rogers. He was educated in 
rural schools and Weaubleau Christian Col- 
lege. At fifteen he began teaching school 
and remained a dominie for ten years. 
Meanwhile he studied law at home and was 
admitted to the bar in Missouri. He located 
immediately at Wewoka, Indian Territory 
(now Oklahoma) and practised law there, 
at Holdenville and Tulsa until January Ist, 
1920, when he located in San Antonio, 
Texas. In Oklahoma he also became inter- 
ested in banking and oil production. 

On arriving in San Antonio, he was asso- 
ciated with J. O. Chapman and E. A. Du- 
Bose, and built the San Antonio Cotton 
Mills, of which he is now Vice-President. 
He also built the Uvalde and Northern Rail- 
way and developed Cedar and Keolin prop- 
erties in Edwards and Real Co., Texas. 

In 1917 he served as President of Okla- 
homa State Bar Association. He is now 
Vice-President of the McHan Oil & Gas Co., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; President of the Ex- 
change Trust Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma; Direc- 
tor of the Exchange National Bank, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; City National Bank, San An- 
tonio, Texas, Central Trust Co., San An- 
tonio, Texas; and Chairman of the Board 
of Texas State Bank & Trust Company, San 
Antonio, Texas; President Travis Invest- 
ment Company and Uvalde Cedar Company. 

In addition he is a member of the Board 
of Trustees, Phillips University, Enid, Ok- 
lahoma, and Texas Christian University at 
Ft. Worth. He was a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Oklahoma 
at the time of his removal to Texas. 

Somehow he also found time to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Central Christian 
Church, San Antonio, and the Y. M. C. A. 
Board, San Antonio, Texas. He was Gov- 
ernor of the 13th District of Rotary Inter- 
national during the year 1924-25, and was 
a member of the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International during the year 1925-26 
and last June, at Denver, was unanimously 
elected President of Rotary International 
for 1926-27. 


* * * 


HE interest of Sir Thomas Lipton in 

yachting began almost with the day 
of his birth on the banks of the Clyde, 
where his parents resided after leaving 
their native County of Monaghan. In 
those early days, playing with small cut- 
ters, he learned the art of handling sails 
and steering a boat to windward. At the 
age of seventeen he came to America as a 
steerage passenger and spent many years 
in the southern states preparing for his 
later career. 

In Glasgow, in a little shop with a boy 
and a black cat as helpers, Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton launched his present extensive enter- 
prises. His business did not permit of his 


doing much yachting at that time, but oc- 
casionally he would steal away to look at 
the yachts and dream of the day when he 
could challenge America. 

The day eventually came and in 1898 Sir 
Thomas Lipton issued a challenge to Amer- 
ica. The race took place in 1899, and, as 
all the world knows, he was not successful, 
In 1901 he raced again with “Shamrock II” 
in 1903 with “Shamrock III” and in 1914 
with “Shamrock IV.” In 1920 another race 


Sir Thomas Lipton, the British yachtsman 


was run that was a nip and tuck affair. 
The American people heartily desired that 
Sir Thomas should take home the cup and 
although he did not, he won the hearts of 
the American people by his true-hearted 
sportsmanship. 

Although Sir Thomas has not taken 
home the American cup, the trophies he 
has won occupy a room by themselves and 
cover every sort of design, from the tall 
gold loving cup to the tiny little silver 
trophy which he won by his first race, 
many years ago. 

A friend and associate of royalty, be- 
loved by the people, putting aside all honors 
except those pertaining to the simple re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, Sir Thomas 
has lived to the full measure. 

His tall form, surmounted by a yachting 
cap, is a familiar figure on the streets of 
New York as well as of London or almost 
any other capital in the world. Wherever 
he goes, he carries a smile of greeting and 
good cheer. The tall, raw-boned figure, 
with an attractive smile, a bushy, white 
mustache, small eyes of blue that gaze out 
from beneath shaggy eyebrows, a large 
chin adorned by a white imperial, and 4 
wrinkled face that is tanned by its con- 
stant contact with the elements, Sir Thomas 
combines in his appearance the attributes 
of the nobleman and the enterprising but 
conservative business man. He has played 
the game of life like the real sportsman 
that he is. 


* * * 


HE recent success of “The Ace of 

Cads” and the picturization of Marie 
Corelli’s novel concerning the troubles and 
pleasures of Satan, have focussed public 
attention universally upon Adolph Menjou. 
And great is the curiosity everywhere in 
regard to the life of this screen favorite. 
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Harry H. Rogers of San Antonio, Texas, President of the Rotary International 


Frequently folks think of him as an idol 
of Paris and nine out of ten people prob- 
ably believe that he first saw the light in 
that gay, sparkling, happy city where stu- 
dents sing the latest music hall ditties as 
they stroll along the Seine and where the 
Bois du Bologne and the Champs Elysees 
are colorful with the youth and beauty of 
Paris. 

As a matter of fact, they are all wrong. 
Adolphe Menjou was born in smoky Pitts- 
burgh. His parents, however, were French, 
which doubtless accounts for his first great 
ambition—to go down in history as the 
Napoleon of America. 

With this object in view he attended Cul- 
ver Military Academy, to prepare for en- 
trance to West Point. Long before grad- 
uation day he had his fill of military 
Science, and decided that as glorious as the 
life of a soldier might be—it was not for 
him. He enrolled in the School of Engi- 
neering of Cornell University, studying to 

come a mechanical engineer, completed 
his course and received his degree. 

_ While attending Cornell, Adolphe Men- 
Jou was discovered by the _ theatrical 
microbe and became a member of the col- 
Taking an active 


lege dramatic society. 
Part in its affairs, he wrote one of its most 
Successful plays. He decided then and there 


in the glow of a playwright’s glory that the 
stage was his profession, and finally suc- 
ceeded in making his debut. Two years in 
theatrical and motion picture work in New 
York was accepted by this budding author 
of plays. 

Appearing in stock with Robert Mc- 
Laughlin in Cleveland, Ohio, Adolphe Men- 
jou built up a reputation as a popular fa- 
vorite. In 1912 came his first opportunity 
to play in pictures, and he lost no time in 
signing a contract with the old Vitagraph 
Company. He appeared in important parts 
in several productions, including “The Am- 
azons,” playing the part of a comedy 
Frenchman; “The Moth,” with Norma Tal- 
madge, and many other successful pictures. 

During the World War Adolphe Menjou 
saw active service in the United States 
Army, and in this way fulfilled one of his 
boyhood ambitions for military glory. He 
enlisted as a private in the American 


forces, Ambulance Corps, with the first and - 


only Cornell unit to go overseas. Before 
leaving for Italy, his company produced 
“Goodby Bill’ at the Broadway Theatre, in 
New York, and this production proved to 
be one of the biggest money-making shows 
ever staged by an Army Corps—and Men- 
jou was looked upon as a mascot in the 
unit—for entertainment. 


The members of Menjou’s corps were the 
first American troops to land in Italy, and 
they were enthusiastically received. With 
Mr. Menjou at the time was Al Kaufman. 
Together they served throughout Italy and 
had many interesting as well as harrowing 
experiences. In Italy they met Lucien Lit- 
tlefield, a prominent stock actor at the 
Lasky Studio. Menjou’s knowledge of mil- 
itary affairs was finally recognized, and he 
was promoted to a captaincy. 

After the war, when his company had 
been mustered out, he returned to the mov- 
ies in a technical capacity, becoming a pro- 
duction manager. Later he went back to 
his first love and appeared with Mabel Nor- 
mand in “Head over Heels,” George Mel- . 
ford’s production of William Vaughn 
Moody’s famous play, “The Faith Healer.” 
“A Kiss in the Dark” and numerous other 
pictures proved his versatility. Adolphe 
Menjou has a place as a matinee idol. Tall 
and dark, with lustrous black hair, a small, 
carefully-twirled mustache, he could pass 
in any place for a Parisian. 


* *% * 


HERE was a thrill when I opened my 

1926 Christmas remembrance, in com- 
pany with thousands of others, received 
from Mr. Walter Scott of New York City. 
He is always doing something for his 
friends that makes them remember the gift 
as well as the donor. It was a little book, 
bound in silk—the real Scott tartan of the 
Clan of Mr. Scott’s ancestors. The front- 
ispiece is the portrait and autograph of 
George Washington, immortalized in the 
mind and memory of the human race. The 
contents of this book of the “Thistle Li- 
brary,” printed by Anderson, Edinburgh, 
where Robert Burns’ poems and Walter 
Scott’s novels were published, is the Dec- 
laration of Independence the Constitution 
of the United States of America. The vol- 
ume opens with the great ode written# by 
Burns in 1794 in honor of the birthday of 
George Washington. His tribute to the 
Father of his Country accounts for un- 
swerving patriotism of the adopted Amer- 
ican citizens like Walter Scott, of Scotch 
blood. 


Where is man’s godlike form? 
Where is that brow erect and bold, 
That eye that can unmov’d behold 
The wildest rage, the loudest storm 
That e’er created Fury dared to raise? 
Avaunt! thou caitiff, servile, base, 
That tremblest at a despot’s nod, 
Yet, crouching under the iron rod, 
Canst laud the arm that struck th’ insulting 
blow! 
Art thou of man’s Imperial line? 
Dost boast that countenance divine? 
Each skulking feature answers: 
No! 
But come, ye sons of Liberty, 
Columbia’s offspring, brave as free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the van, 
Ye know, and dare maintain the Royalty of 
Man! 


The stirring words of the Declaration of 
Independence follows, which reads like a 
great country’s Christmas carol and brings 
thoughts of the scenes when the Liberty 
Bell proclaimed the birth of a new nation. 

The complete text of the Constitution of 
the United States of America adopted in 
1789 with all amendments, makes this little 
book an invaluable and treasured reference 
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to be read and re-read with understanding 
care. The book can be slipped into the vest 
pocket. It brings our Constitution, pro- 


Walter Scott 


nounced by William E. Gladstone as the 
greatest document of government ever de- 


vised by man, nearer than ever to us, 
revealing again the priceless heritage upon 
which the peace and prosperity of every 
individual American is founded. Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott is a busy executive of the well- 
known mercantile establishment of Butler 
Brothers, known as “The House that Cov- 
ers the Country,” but he has always found 
the time and opportunity to do great things 
for his adopted country. His patriotic 
services during the World War brought him 
the Legion of Honor from France. Albert, 
King of the Belgians, recently conferred 
upon him the Order of Leopold, the highest 
honor that country can bestow on foreign- 
ers. The presentation of this medal in the 
presence of Gen. Bullard, U. S. Division 
Commander of the A. E. F. and representa- 
tives of foreign nations, together with a 
few of his friends and business associates, 
was pronounced a most impressive func- 
tion. It revealed to even his closest friends 
that they could not keep track of all the 
generous and inspiring activities of Wal- 
ter Scott. His Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren, the Robert Louis Stevenson Shrine, 
his work for the American patriotic schools 
and societies, including Sulgrave Manor, and 
Scottish societies, is a scope of philanthropic 
and patriotic achievement that seems im- 
possible for one man to carry on. With a 
smiling face, energetic executive direction 
and masterful, helpful and _ inspiring 
speeches to say nothing of his talks and 
visits with the little crippled children who 
have grown to love him, are all in the day’s 
work with Walter Scott. 

It is, after all, agreed that we should 
expect a Christmas remembrance of this 
character from a patriot like Walter Scott, 


who has brought thousands of Americans 
to.an appreciation of their Constitution, so 
seldom read and understood, yet so basic 


Adolphe Menjou, screen favorite 


and vital to the definite personal welfare 
of every individual living under the Stars 
and Stripes. And now he has brought the 
country another tribute from Scotia—the 
magic verdict of our Constitutional fathers, 
printed and bound in the land of Bruce and 
Wallace, presented in the plaid of the cians 
who began early in the centuries the battle 
for liberty that found its full fruition in the 
Constitution that promises to endure for 
the ages. 


Sunny Seville, the Home of Romance—continued from page 194 


vaca, Mexico, which Cortez established as 
a capital in the land of Aztecs. 

In the environment of Seville, the history 
of the Iberians, Goths, Visagoths, Romans 
and Moors is written. In the old Roman 
walls, aqueducts and gardens are traces of 
the handiwork of the hosts of Caesar. 

Ancient Italica was the birthplace of 
three Roman emperors, Trajan, Adrian, and 
Theodore. Coins of the time of Trajan are 
among the rarest coins extant. Here the 
Roman troops rested after their arduous 
campaigns. 

Besides the three emperors of imperial 
Rome, Seneca, the Stoic, tutor of Nero of 
Rome, was born in Italica, and Marcus Aur- 
elius himself was the son of a father born 
and reared in this ancient city that lies 
buried in the suburban district of modern 
Seville. In daily life one finds as much of 
the practices of the old Roman life as in 
Rome itself. The Spanish home evolved 
from the Roman home; with its enclosed 
court, or patio, surrounded by arcades, 
with a fountain in the center. The narrow 
streets were made to provide shade and 
bring the homes closer together so that a 
large city might be contained within its 
walls. But the lack of yards and lawns sur- 
rounding the houses is offset by the gar- 
dened patio within, which provides, in the 


strictest privacy, a place of recreation in 
a setting of flowers and verdure. 

Like a silver ribbon, the river Guadala- 
quivir threads its way from the arid plains 
to the sea. Above its banks and on its out- 
skirts were to be seen wide stretches of 
fields with here and there a crumbling 
tower for a landmark. The rolling prairies 
suggest our own western plains. The peo- 
ple live in villages which are easily reached 
from the city by motor buses which rumble 
along old roads which have taken years and 
years in the construction, for they are not 
built section by section, as in America. 
Consequently, detours in Spain are matters 
of many miles. Every automobile, leaving 
or arriving in Seville, has its gasoline tank 
measured with a stick, as there is a local 
tax on gasoline. 


* * * 


Seville has a real estate activity which is 
marked by the construction of a drive, 
“Avenida de Palmera,” along which the 
architecture of every country is to be de- 
picted. Preparations were under way for 
the Exposition of 1927. A site has been pro- 
vided for the United States exhibit, for 
which over a million dollars has been ap- 
propriated. An Arts and Crafts Exhibit 
outrivals even that of the Paris Exhibition 


of 1925, and the exposition marks the ar- 
rival of a new industrial era in Spain. 

As a Londoner carries an umbrella—no 
matter what the weather—so the fashion in 
Seville is to carry a fan. The days are 
somewhat chilly and there is hardly any 
need for a fan, but tradition demands it. 
Armed with a flock of fans, we started in 
a sea-going hack of great-grandfather’s day 
to see the “night life” of Seville on a balmy 
evening. In the hotels and restaurants din- 
ner is served at ten o’clock. In Seviile there 
it a motley multitude, particularly in noc- 
turnal festivities. At one of the cabarets 
a Senora Durand was giving a series of 
dances that entranced the throng, while the 
crowds below drank and sipped their 
liqueurs, now and then breaking into 4 
frenzy of applause, or, if the act didn’t 
please them, into unmerciful hissing. Soe 
ciety sat in little boxes surrounded by 
brass rails. 

“La Jota,” a Spanish dancer with am ac- 
companiment of special, lilting music, is 4 
sort of gypsy-like jazz, which is always 
cheered. It seems to reflect a Bohemian 
spirit that finds its echo in every day Spat- 
ish life. Here we heard the stirring refrain 
of “Valencia,” to the rhythm of real Span- 
ish castanets. 

The father of our own John Philip 


Continued on page 226 
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Florida a New Frontier 


American originality and astounding vitality find full scope here — Miami known round the 
world as the ‘‘Magic City’’— Preparing for the Pageant at 
St. Augustine as the winter crops grow 


Iberian Peninsular, the Mediterra- 

nean and northern Africa, where I 
have spent several months getting material 
for my book “VIVID SPAIN,” I am more than 
ever convinced that there is no other win- 
ter climate comparable to Florida. I sailed 
for Spain an enthusiast. I have returned 
somewhat more than an enthusiast. And 
yet I am fully convinced that the climate of 
Florida is unexcelled even by that beauti- 
ful “Land of Manana.” Moreover, Florida 
is something no ancient country can be— 
a new frontier where the original ideas, the 
irrepressible vigor, and the astounding vi- 
tality of the American may find full scope. 

Miami, for instance, is a magic city 
whose name is now on the tongue of the 
people in all lands. The magnet of Miami 
is Coral Gables, where ideal community life 
already exists—a transplanted social struc- 
ture in which the ideals of the centuries are 
crystallized. Florida is the most insistent 
and thoroughly American state in the Union 
today, for the transfusion of native blood 
from all the states and the cross currents 
of intrastate migration have met here. 

It is the center of greater Miami around 
which will cluster the metropolitan activi- 
ties of New York in the winter months. 

No other city in the country has been 
visited by more people from more states in 
the last year than Coral Gables. Every vis- 
itor has been able to see with his own eyes 
what has been achieved in the way of 
homes, hotels, boulevards, parks, and a city 
of cohesive beauty and permanence. 


U PON my return from a trip to the 


Ponce de Leon Plaza, Coral Gables 


Courtyard of the oldest house in America, at St. Augustine, showing the Wishing Well 


Visions have been more than fulfilled 
through the genius and co-ordination of 
architectural symmetry and social unity. 
And this is only the beginning of the work 
under way in the winter land of Florida 
built with an unflinching faith and purpose 
upon a foundation of solid Coral rock. 

Coral Gables has scarcely passed the 
threshold of her possibilities. The founda- 
tion is laid; the guns are booming in exca- 
vation and construction work; the steam 
shovels are at work, and the new Riviera 
Biscayne development still under way has 
fired the anticipation of the most eventful, 
constructive program ever known in any 
city in the world. 

Miami, the magic city, feels proud to have 
within the folds of its enchantment, a com- 
munity that is a shining symbol of the city 
building of a golden era. At Miami there 
is the University—planned for the pupils 
of the world, that youth associating with 


and understanding youth, shall bring the’ 


continents of the world closer, as no in- 
ternational diplomacy can ever do. 

At Coral Gables is the Giralda Tower— 
replica of the ancient Campanile of Spain. 
And beyond are the Prados, the Avenues, 
the parks, the pools and the playgrounds of 
a winter’s day. A great accomplishment 
for four short years! 


Look at Biscayne Bay! Through the 
green Florida Keys, straight as the gull 
flies, lie the shores of Africa. There’s no 
land between! 

Picture then, the shimmer of waves at 
sunset from Biscayne Bay; the irridescence 
of the rainbow dawn; the sparkle of the 
blue-tapestried sea-spreading before you, 
like a great splashed canvas on which God 
has painted immortal colors. Samoa, Ta- 
hiti Beach and many another moonlit beach 
of the South Sea Isles merely share this 
atmosphere and the charm of this stretch 
of shore. Thatched huts, Samoan color, 
palms of the great Pacific, cocoanuts and 
tropical fruits make each scene a clear-cut 
cameo of exquisite beauty, make Miami a 
gem of the Southern resorts, and Florida 
the rapidly developing Southern state. 

As the luscious new grape fruit, oranges 
and green vegetables continue to arrive 
from Florida during the cold winter months, 
we are reminded that the Peninsular State 
is much more than a resort state. To en- 
joy new potatoes, peas, spinich, carrots and 
an array of June vegetables in January in- 
dicate a utilitarian and hygienic reason for 
the rapid growth and development of semi- 
tropic areas. The green fields of the Ever- 
glade farms, the balmy air of summer time 
in the little white house in the South, where 
you can pick bananas out of the dining 
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room window while eating a Christmas dinner or celebrating Burns’ 
birthday on January 25th, istone of those sensations that impress 
us with the fact that we are living in a day of repeated wonders. 

Indeed, Florida is more than a geographic frontier—it is a new 
area where new ideas in manner and method of living find expres- 
sion free from the traditions and customs that harrass older settled 
states and communities. 

It would seem as if everything that could happen to handicap 
Florida had occurred in 1926, but 1927 brings a new leaf in the 
calendar of experience. The practical reasons for famed Florida 
have now become more apparent and the memories of the favorite 
area of speculation in the past, 
are crystalizing into those hopes 
and visions that come as a re- 
sult of well defined plans that 
insure concrete results. 

Florida is the great open-air 
state. Man, and beast, plant and 
tree, pure water, balmy air, work 

' for the common good, where Na- f 























ture works in harmony with 
humans for growth and the best | 
utilization of God’s blessings; 
where all the five senses are en- 
riched! Eyes with color and 
scene and verdure. Ears with 
songs of birds—the surge of the 
sea. Sounds that tell a story of 
progress, the steam whistle of 
the laden train, the siren of the 
ocean liner as it leaves the ports 
—the crunch of a steam dredge 
as it hews its way deep into the 
coral rock to build canals—the 
myriad sounds of industry. The 
palate of an epicure is pleased 
with its newest thrill! A tree- 
ripe orange! Sugar-cane sweet- 
ness! The joy of tasting for the 
first time the rare fruits of the 
exotic horticulturist fresh from 
the bush or tree or palm. What 
can equal the perfume of the or- 





‘ ange blossom—except perhaps gorgeousness. The very air sends 
the papaya blossom—the quin- forth life-giving vitality—for the 
tessence of the jasmine bloom? earth and the fullness thereof nur- 
Or the pungent aroma of the ture the soul—enabling it through 

' more humble “life everlasting” as Continued on page 227 

_" its downy fairy-like fuzz flies on 


the air. Make yourself a pillow 


of it and see for yourself 

and see how it will induce 

sleep and soothe tired 
nerves. Fitly and last—the “feel” of Florida! You feel 
that sense of newness, that sense of adventure and “dare-to- 
do-it-ness” that electrical “something” which is here— 
which changes drab monotony into sparkling, crystal-like 
confidence—inertia for initiative; diffidence for poise, and 
failure into the feeling for success. Here the churches at- 
test that it is as well a spiritual quickening—for churches 
are filled. Friendliness is the “mode”—it is the thing to 
do! Everyone is a friend to somebody! They march up 
and say “Hello, where are you from?” without waiting for 
the presentation of a letter of introduction or a certified 
check. They may be real estate men, but they know human 
greetings! Florida is a magic place where the aristocrat 
becomes “just folks” because they allow him to be, and he 
wants to be, and the “man from my state” meets the 
“friend from my state” with hearty friendliness and co- 
operation. Florida is a meeting place for a summer-like . 
vacation fellowship, even while the biting wintry winds blow. Impressive Arch of the Bank of Coral 

Florida’s silvery sands too—blossom with flowers and Gables 





Columbus Plaza, Coral Gables 
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The Timely Value of “Vivid Spain” 


The beautiful “Land of Manana” brought to us like bits of a mosaic in Mr. Chapple’s latest 


E have many books on Spain—her 
history has been limned by many 
pens, her story told by numerous 
tongues, her description, scenery, topog- 
raphy, outlined by scores of writers and 
romancers—poets, novelists, journalists, ar- 
tists, etchers and what-not—all have tried 
to depict this most interesting country and 
bring her before the mind’s eye in a thou- 
sand and one ways, but it was left for that 
prince of world-travelers, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, to paint the picture of Spain in 
realistic colors on the canvas of life and 
show us, not Spain as she might be, but as 
she really is—the Spain of the present day. 
His book has been truly named—it was a 
happy idea indeed to give it the one and only 
title which suits it—VIvip SPAIN. The 
book is vivid in the right acceptation of 
the word, as vivid as a lightning flash dis- 
persing the darkness of midnight. Mr. 
Chapple, in his own inimitable way, con- 
ducts the reader on a journey through the 
entire country, from the wave-washed 
shores of the Bay of Biscay to the confines 
of the Riviera; from the mountain crests 
of the Pyrenees to the rock-ribbed walls of 
Gibraltar, and his pen-pictures of every 
place visited are just as vivid as the scenes 
and characters that flash along the silver 
screen in a moving panorama of light and 
life and color. Nothing is wanting, nothing 
left out that is germane and appropriate to 
the interest of the whole, while much is in- 
cluded that not only adds to the interest, 
but makes the book actually fascinating, in 
other words, so captivating that the reader, 
for the time being, loses himself in his pres- 
ent surroundings and really believes he is in 
Spain, verily looking upon the sights and 
scenes the author so vividly describes, and 
meeting and talking with the different and 
diverse characters which strut across the 
pages of this vivid book and proclaim them- 
selves at every turn. 

Joe Chapple puts Spain before us as no 
other traveler, in my opinion, has done; we 
see her as she is, her scenery, her people, 
her everyday life with an appeal that can- 
not be gainsaid. We gaze at her cities and 
towns, her storied buildings, her castles and 
fortresses, her royal palaces and her peas- 
ant huts; we view her hazy mountain tops 
and her sun-kissed smiling valleys; we wan- 
der by the banks of her sparkling rivers, 
the chainless Guadalquivir and the mighty 
Sweep of the deep-bosomed Guadiana; we 
stroll along the pleasant roads fringed with 
yellow limes, golden oranges and dark-green 
olives ; we catch, through the lanes of glow- 
ing foliage, far-off vistas seeming to lead 
onward to paradisiacal realms as _ they 
Stretch out towards the setting sun; we 
talk to the peasantry by the roadside and 


book—The “Paradise of Men’ also a paradise of lovely women 


By JOSEPH DEVLIN 


watch the romping children at play; in the 
calm of the evening we behold the lover 
stringing his golden-throated guitar and 
warbling out the ecstasies of his soul in 
dulcet strains to his black-eyed senorita as 
she fondly casts upon him glances which 
thrill his soul and enable him to soar on 
the wings of love to ethereal realms of su- 
pernal bliss; we enter the cloisters of Ca- 
thedral shrines and marvel at the beauty of 
their architecture and the gorgeous gran- 
deur of their appurtenances, in keeping 
with the elaborate ritual of an ancient re- 
ligion, impressing a deeply religious people, 
the while we imagine that the aureoled rep- 
resentations of saints in the stained glass 
windows are beings of life upraising their 
hands in benison and benediction upon us 
in the silences of these sacred sanctuaries; 
at times we are in the fair fields of Anda- 
lusia, the scene of many a conflict between 
Moor and Iberian; again we are in the 
classic halls of old Salamanca, that ancient 
institution of Spanish learning and culture, 
which has been the Alma Mater of so many 
distinguished men and which has done much 
for the cause of learning, not alone in 
Spain, but throughout Europe and, indeed, 
throughout the entire world. The chapter 
on Salamanca, irrespective of the rest of the 
book, is enough to arouse all that may be 
latent in the breast and mind of the scholar 
and appeal to him in a way that is simply 
irresistible. Many a cloistered student in 
many a land will feel that they owe a debt 
to Joe Mitchell Chapple for arousing an 
enthusiasm for this great seat of learning 
that once was second to no other in the in- 
tellectual world. 

Are you interested in the sports and pas- 
times of Sunny Spain? Then go with Chap- 
ple to a bull fight; meet the dark-browed, 
mounted toreador in all the glory of glossy 
black and flaming scarlet, his banderole 
streaming in the wind as he rushes to the 
contest between man and animal while a 
hundred thousand voices cheer him on; look 
out for thrust and cut and parry and side- 
step as homo and toro rush each other in 
the wild conflict, until the latter falls be- 
neath the sword-thrust of the matador; 
hear the yells and whoops of the excited 


multitude far more deafening, more ear-. 


splitting than those which celebrate the vic- 
tory of Harvard or of Yale at a football 
match—even surpassing the concentrated 
whoop of half a million Yankee throats 
rending the air in a wild paroxysm of de- 
light for the Yanks or the Giants in a 
World Series of our national game. 

You have heard of the King of Spain, 








maybe you have read much concerning him 
and formed your own conception of the man 
and the monarch. Your conception may be 
right, but it is likely that it is wrong. Let 
Joe Mitchell Chapple decide the matter for 
you. He has met the King of Spain face to 
face, talked with him, hobnobbed with him 
at his headquarters, to wit, the Royal Pal- 
ace in Madrid. Therefore, with Chapple 
you can enter the palace and see for your- 
self what kind of man this Alphonso XIII 
really is. Have you imagined him some- 
what a weakling—effeminate, vacillating, 
pusillanimous, for many people so imagine 
—if this is your conception you will be 
quickly disillusioned. Chapple introduces 
us to the real Alphonso, a strong, virile 
personality—every inch a man as well as 
a well-beloved Sovereign who has the in- 
terests of his people deeply at heart. You 
will become acquainted with the Queen also, 
a fitting consort for such a- king, and the 
complement needed to round out the per- 
sonal and dual individuality which has en- 
deared them to all classes of the community. 

The pen picture of King Alphonso as 
drawn by Joe Chapple is one that shall not 
fade with the years—it is a masterpiece. 
Tens of thousands, through the medium of 
the press, have already read Chapple’s in- 
terview with Alphonso in the palace at 
Madrid and it is safe to say that tens of 
thousands altered their opinions after read- 
ing it. And it may be added that the opin- 
ions of very many, concerning Spain in gen- 
eral, will be changed after they have read 
Chapple’s book. Spain has been regarded by 
a number as effete, worn-out, almost mori- 
bund—a dying dynasty on the last legs, 
mournfully looking backward to a past that 
can never be recalled. Nothing of the sort! 
Spain is throbbing with life, strong, vigor- 
ous, self-reliant, proudly looking forward 
to the future with hope and ambition, re- 
solved to put forward the best that she can 
to enable her to take a place among the 
foremost of nations in the struggle for in- 
fluence and power. Spain is waning in 
nothing, but, on the contrary, she is daily 
growing stronger in many ways. Her soil 
is fertile, her commerce flourishing, and the 
go-ahead spirit is being manifested in even 
the remotest districts. 

Chapple’s book should be in every house- 
hold in the land, for, despite the little brush 
we had with Spain a quarter of a century 
ago, the breach has been long since healed 
and now the two countries are closely iden- 
tified and have many interests in common. 
The heart of Spain is true, the spirit of 
Spain is proud, the soul of Spain is im- 
mortal—these are why Spain appeals to all. 
Heart, spirit, soul!—Chapple reveals all in 
his great book and takes the reader into 


Continued on page 229 
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SMARTER STILL 


““My pa’s a mechanic and makes engines 
and things.” 
“Aw, that’s nothin’! My pa’s a com- 
muter and makes two trains a day.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


x x x 
A CHANCE FOR REVENGE 


Wilkes—Going to Mansley’s wedding? 

Dilkes—No. He cut me out with that 
girl! 

Wilkes—All the more reason to go. You'll 
have a fine chance to bang him in the eye 
with an old shoe. 

—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
x * * 

Mr.—Rachel, I am losing control of the 
car. 

Mrs.—Quick! Abie! Hit sometink cheap. 
The insurance ran out last week. 


—Jack-o-lantern. 
* * * 


WHAT ARE HER TOPICS? 
First girl—I have no friends to speak of. 
Second girl—Lucky friends! 
ns * x 


MEN SHOULD SHEER OFF 


The flapper evidently thinks it is easier 
to win a man with sheer hosiery than by 
sheer merit. 

—Boston Transcript. 
* x * 
Glimmering light, shimmering on waving 
water, 
Lapping waves slapping ’gainst towering 
white walls, 
Rising foam prizing each lingering bubble, 
Hopefully, soapfully—taking a bath! 
—Pitt Panther. 


* x * 


One absent-minded professor was idiotic 
from the student view. “Jones, when was 
the treaty of ?” he began. 

“Why, I’m absent today, 
Jones interrupted. 

“Ah, pardon me. Miss Smith will you 
answer the question?” 


professor,” 


—Dodo. 


x + *x 


SAFE ENOUGH 


Maud—I’d hate to think that you threw 
yourself at Jack. 
Marie—Why not? He’s a good catch. 


* * * 


SINCERITY 


Missouri exchange—“Mr. H. M. Baird 
isn’t dead as we reported last week. The 
Review is glad to correct this error, as Mr. 
Baird is one of our best customers.” 


Judge (to lady witness)—Married? 
Lady—Yes, twice. 
Judge—Age? 
Lady—Twenty-six. 
Judge—Also twice? 
—Lehigh Burr. 


* * * 
TOOK NO CHANCES 


The car was full, but yet he spied 
A space, two inches, by my side; 

I scrambled up as down he sat 
My seat I gave to Sir Plus Fat. 


* * * 
NO GOOD 


A corn sirup manufacturing company re- 
ceived the following letter: 

“Dear Sirs—I have ate three cans of your 
corn sirup and it has not helped my corns 
one bit.” 

—Farm and Home (Vancouver, B. C.). 


* * * 


Ford motorist—Have you any wind- 
shields for Fords? 

Garage man—Slanting or straight? 

Ford motorist (sizing up his car)—She 
may be down in the middle, but she’s slant- 
ing. 

—Green Gander. 
* * * 


FREEZING THE DOG 


An Irishman, having gone out in his 
nightgown a bitter cold night to stop the 
howling of a dog, was found by his wife 
almost paralyzed with cold, holding the 
struggling dog by the tail. “Howly mur- 
der, Mike,” says she, “what would ye be 
afther doin’?” 

“Tush,” said Mike. “Don’t ye see Oi’m 
tryin’ to fraze the baste?” 

* * * 


TOO LATE 


“What are you wearing that thing for?” 
asked Mrs. Swallow, when her husband 
came home with a band of crepe around his 
hat. 

“For your first husband,” replied Mr. 
Swallow. “I’m sorry he died.” 

* * * 

The Rector (to his boys’ class) Has any 
little boy a question to ask today? 

Bud—Yep. Do you wear any pants un- 
der that nightgown? 

—Pitt Panther. 
* * * 

Man (entering grocery store)—I want 
two tuna fish. 

Grocer—You better stick to pianos. 

—Purple Parrot. 
* *x * 


A HINT FOR THE THIN 


Jump out the attic window and you'll 
come down plump. 





WE THOUGHT SO! 


Miss M. is active, so they say, 

In helping the Y. M. C. A. 

At fair and church, with purse and pen, 
She preaches “saving our young men.” 
“She’s trying,” says one saucy elf, 
“To save one young man for herself.” 


* * * 


THEY NEEDN’T WAIT 


A young girl, fresh from the country, was 
employed by an English mistress as maid. 
They were about retiring for the night 
when she explained to Bridget: 

“We generally have breakfast about 
eight o’clock.” 

Bridget, looking at mistress in an amus- 
ing way, with candlestick turned sideways 
in hand, grease dropping on the carpet, 
said: 

“All right, if I’m not down, don’t wait.” 


* * * 


IN THE MANNER OF THE TWELFTH 
DYNASTY 


Teachie, teachie, all day teachie; 
Nightie markie papers; 
No one kissie; no one huggie; 
Poor old maidie, no one lovie. 

* * * 


Colored Laundress—Somehow Ah nevah 
keered much for books, but (after a 
thoughtful pause) Ah kain’t read, an’, meb- 
be that has sumpin to do with it. 


* * * 


Prof. of Astronomy—tThat star is Venus; 
it was named after a very beautiful woman. 
Small voice in rear—Was that the star 
the Wise Men followed? 
—Pitt Panther. 
* * * 


STRENUOUS WORLD’S WORK 


Our young hopeful came running into the 
house. His suit was dusty, and there was 
a bump on his small brow, but a gleam was 
in his eye, and he held out a baby tooth. 

“How did you pull it?” demanded his 
mother. 

“Oh,” he said bravely, “it was easy 
enough. I just fell down, and the whole 
world came up and pushed it out.” 

* * * 


POSSIBLY 


Customer—I think this meat is spoiled. 
Meat Market Proprietor—Perhaps 0, 
mum, but that meat came from a prize 
lamb, and it may have been petted too much. 
* * * 
News item—“Four musicians hung to 
gether at Sing Sing.” A stringed quar- 
tette, one might almost say. 


—Jack-o-lantern. 
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Some Sidelights 07 Governor “Al” Smith 


The four-times-elected executive of the Empire State rules by heart 
as well as head 


ernor Smith’s first term of office as 

Governor of this State, I accompan- 
ied him to a little dinner and theater party. 
After the theater, I suggested that I drive 
him home. He said: “Well, you know I live 
pretty far downtown, on Oliver Street, and 
it would probably be more convenient for 
you if I took a taxi.” I insisted that I 
would be delighted to take him home; so 
he got into my car and we started for his 
house. It was a drizzly, rainy evening. 
When we arrived he got out of the car, and 
standing on the sidewalk in the rain con- 
tinued talking to me for about ten minutes. 
It was a little after midnight, and every 
few moments someone would pass and call 
out, “Hello, Al.”” He would call back, greet- 
ing them by their first name, until at last 
I said: “Why, Governor, it seems to me 
you know everybody in this district.” He 
laughed in a hesitating way and said: “Yes, 
that is true. I do know nearly everybody.” 
“Do they all vote for you?” I said. “Yes,” 
he said, “they do! At the last election, 
though, there was one person in the dis- 
trict who voted against me—a woman, and 
she came around the next morning to apol- 
ogize, saying she had made a mistake in 
casting her ballot.” At that time Governor 
Smith had been a successful candidate for 
various offices since 1903, and here was a 
campaign in which only one person in the 
district voted against him. 

What is the secret of this? 

Why did every voter in his district cast 
a ballot for him? 

Why has Al Smith been elected by an al- 
most overwhelming majority to practically 
every office for which he has ever run? 
And what makes him about the most popu- 
lar man we have ever had in New York 
State? 

Is it his remarkable ability? We have 
many conspicuously able men in this State, 
and it seems to me that without other qual- 
ifications very able men are not necessarily 
popular. 

Is it his comprehensive knowledge of New 
York City and State affairs? Well, that 
aids him greatly in his administration of 
the State, but has nothing to do with his 
popularity! 

fs it his unflinching integrity and devo- 
tion to the interests of the State? That 
probably helps, but there are many, many 
honest men prominent in the world who 
have not won such popularity! 

Not so very long ago, I had an appoint- 
ment with Governor Smith at the Biltmore 
at five o’clock in the afternoon. It was a 
drizzly cold day and things certainly looked 
a great deal more cheerful inside a house 


A ere years ago, shortly after Gov- 


By WILLIAM H. WOODIN 


President of American Car and Foundry Company 


than outside in the street. I arrived at his 
rooms a few minutes before the appointed 
hour and found he had suddenly gone out, 
no one knew where. They said he had been 


Governor Smith visits disabled veterans at Saranac 
Lake, and is here shown with Daniel J. Manning Jr., 
son of Daniel J. Manning, Past Senior State Com- 
mander of Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War of New York State, and Local Commander at 
Saranac Lake for four times. Active in American 
Legion circles and member of Board of Governors 
of the Christy Mathewson Memorial 


talking over the telephone with somebody, 
and had jumped up, grabbed his coat and 
hat and dashed out, leaving no word as to 
when he would return. I waited about an 
hour and then feeling that something ex- 
traordinary had happened that prevented 
him from keeping the appointment, I went 
home. The next day I found out what had 
happened. 
Brooklyn who ‘had expressed a wish to just 
see Al Smith before passing out into the 
Great Unknown. This request was trans- 
mitted to Governor Smith on the ’phone 
and he immediately dropped all business and 
appointments, had hastened to the street 
and gone to Brooklyn in the rain to grant 
this last wish of a dying man. Now, this 


There was a man dying in- 


represents the one quality that stands out 
in his character and which contributes most 
largely to his wide popularity. 

Governor Smith is a wonderful man; a 
well rounded and very able man, but not 
one of his remarkable qualities endears him 
so much to the public as his human side. 
Find out what the real inside of any man 
is and you know the man. The real inside 
of Al Smith is his human side—his kindli- 
ness and thoughtfulness for others. He 
never seems to think of himself and he re- 
gards nothing as too much trouble, that he 
can do for someone else. This seems to 
beam out all over him. When he meets a 
man for the first time he does not merely 
make an acquaintance—he wins a supporter. 

I remember very well when filling the 
agonizing office of Fuel Administrator of 
this State, I was summoned to Albany to 
spend the night with the Governor, to dis- 
cuss some very important matters. At the 
Executive Mansion, after dinner, we speed- 
ily settled the business part of my visit, 
and along about eleven o’clock I went up 
to bed. Governor Smith accompanied me 
to my room, and as we entered he walked 
over to the bed and lifted the covers, asking 
me if I thought I had enough blankets for 
the night. After I had assured him that 
there were plenty, he walked over to the 
window and said: “How do you like your 
window?” and proceeded to adjust it for 
me. He pointed to a bell saying: “There 
is a man at the end of this bell on duty all 
night and if you want anything that you 
cannot get from him, send him upstairs to 
my room and I will see that you get it.” He 
then said goodnight and left me. About 
half past seven in the morning he knocked 
at my door, came in, closed my window, in- 
quired how I had slept, and asked me at 
what time I would like breakfast. I have 
never been treated quite so thoughtfully by 
any host in my experience, but that was 
simply Al Smith’s natural way of taking 
care of a guest, and this is only one of the 
thoughtful things that endears him to 
everyone. 

His wit and sense of humor are refresh- 
ing at all times. I remember going in one 
morning to see him. He had come down to 
make some speeches for the campaign of 
Mayor Walker, and the day before in play- 
ing with a couple of his dogs in Albany, 
had broken the ligaments in one of his toes. 
As I entered the room he looked at me 
quizzically and said: “Isn’t it lucky that I 
don’t have to talk with my feet tonight.” 
Most other people would have been bemoan- 
ing the accident and would have used a 
great deal of time explaining how, and 
wondering how it happened. 


Continued on page 229 
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HAT'S the cheerful, unqualified assurance this message 
brings. Amazing speed in repairing, blessed with abund- 
. ant health-producing sunshine, has overcome the effects 
of the September 18th storm. Many hotels and apartment 
houses were only slightly damaged and have continued operat- 
ing without interruption. Other hotels, without exception, are 
ready now, or will be upon scheduled opening dates, with their 
usual comforts and conveniences. 

It’s still June in Miami—all winter through, with the same 
friendly sunshine, balmy breezes, tropical surroundings, invit- 
ing seashore, enjoyable «ports, healthful conditions, and the 
carefree life that have made Miami the World’s Greatest Win- 
ter Playground 

You'll find much that’s new in Miami this winter. This year 
$250,000,000 from all sources has been spent in developing this 
section Lofty buildings have changed the skyline in a few 
short months 

iles of wide new boulevards and well-paved streets have 
opened new routes of motor traffic and brought the suburbs 
closer in. New, modern hotels and apartment houses add their 
welcome to the favored hostelries of former years. 

New theatres, new schools, new churches, new homes, new 
stores, new industries, mark the continued growth of this ever- 
progressive community. 

A new railroad line, another double-tracked; new steamship 
services, fast new boats on the older lines; new standardized 
hotel and apartment rates. New golf courses added to those 
for which Miami is famous. New diversions increase the enter- 
tainment features 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S BAND —Two Concerts Daily — 
December to April—Royal Palm Park 

Millions of dollars have been spent this summer in improved 
motor highways to make your trip to Miami easy. Direct 
de luxe trains to Miami from New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 
Through Pullmans from all principal Northern cities. Speedy 
ocean voyage in the finest coastwise steamship service in the 
world direct from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms. 
Single, $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day 
Double, $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices 
These rates guaranteed by 
Greater Miami Hotel Association 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. season. 
2400 * units (two persons) at $600 and under, 
averaging $1.50 per day or less per person 
2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 
1800* units (two or more) at $750 to $900 
3000* units (two or more) at $900 to $1200 
Several thousand de luxe, $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater Miami Apartment 
Association. 
*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, or two or 
more rooms for housekeeping 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Miami, Florida 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami. 


Radio Audience Applauds 


an Opera Star Continued from page 196 


of Louise Hunter’s voice over the radio was 
received. This letter came from a gentle- 
man whose name is well-known in the musi- 
cal circles of that city. He said: 

“T heard the voice of the new Patti last 
night, vibrant and brimming with that human 
quality so rarely found and which marks the 
great artists. In one short hour you sang to 
more people than the great Patti did during 
her entire lifetime. Think of the hearts you 
have warmed, the souls you have stirred in 
your brief hour of broadcasting.” 


As I push aside the big basket of letters 
from which I have been making these ex- 
cerpts and look into the eyes of Miss Hun- 
ter, the charming and youthful Grand Op- 
era Star who has been re-reading them with 
me, there is a suspicion of a tear in her 
eye as she says: 


“Tt’s all so wonderful.” 


Typifies Spirit of the 
Age 
ing that Hoosier hospitality that has no 
limitations. He spends many months of 
his summers at an old home in Williams- 
town, Mass., with its bell-top elms and its 
magic carpet of greensward. But even 
here he is not far away from just what is 
going on in Miami, or in connection with 
anything in which he is interested. Al- 
though one of the busiest men in the United 
States, if measured by the wide variety of 
activities that pass through his mind in a 
single day, he always seems to have plenty 
of time to do things right and is never 
swept off his feet by emergencies or exi- 
gencies. He is the wise counselor and 
guide to friends in trouble or on the heights 
of success. He seems to have the faculty 
for selecting the right man for the right 
place, and when he selects that man he 
backs him to the limit. 

Now comes that refreshing and inspiring 
phase of Frank Shutts that to me shines 
out resplendent in all the geographic de- 
tails. After a third of a century of experi- 
ence as a lawyer, hearing troubles day by 
day, coming in contact with every sort of 
deceit and craftiness, with all those repug- 
nant aspects of human nature that would 
naturally create a cynical point of view of 
human nature, he said to me, with all the 
sincerity of his sincere and inherently hon- 
est nature: “I am firmly convinced that 999 
people out of 1000 are absolutely honest.” 

Match this if you will in the analysis of 


Continued from page 200 


may bé anticipate 
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any other man who has directed large af- 
fairs. He has maintained through all the 
miasma of ingratitude, shiftlessness and 
thoughtlessness, an indestructible faith 
that illumines his character as a lantern 
swung by a hunter would light an everglade 
swamp. 


Sunny Seville; the Home of 
Romance 


Sousa was a native of Seville. Again we 
are indebted to a descendant of Spanish 
early Romans built Italica here, an old city 
with a plaza and stone amphitheatre in 
which Christian martyrs were fed to the 
lions to amuse the throngs, and the valor 
of gladiators was tested for the enjoyment 
of the blood-loving populace. From this 
pastime evolved the bull-fight of today. Be- 
neath the floor of the arena was the run- 
way for the lions, which were brought from 
Africa especially for the sport. Here and 
there bits of rare old mosaics give glimpses 
today of that wonderful art of Roman times. 
The sturdy pillars and masonry of the am- 
phitheatre, built by the Romans, have stood 
the test of centuries and the shock of earth- 
quakes. Curiosly enough, close by is a small 
building built only fifteen years ago, which 
is already cracked. 


Continued from page 220 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 

Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 4Sth St. 

Mech favored by women traveling without escort 
“Sunshine in every room” 


An Hotel of 
quiet dignity, 
having the at- 
mosphere and 
appointments 
of a well condi- 
tioned home. 


+. 


40 Theatres, all 
principal shops 
and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes 
walk. 
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2 minutes of all 
subways, “I,” 
roads, surface 
cars, bus lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central 5 min- 
utes Pennsylvania inals. 
W. JoHNSON QUINN, President 























our Trip To New York 
with more enjoyment 
if you Secure accommodations at the 


Adjoining Times Square § 
Reduced Prices until October | 
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American Diplomatic Service 
in Spain 

General Lucius Fairchild, of Wisconsin, 
was our pioneer ambassador. It is told of 
him: “On the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia, at the age of eighteen, he with a few 
others with an ox team set out. After 
months of toil they came to San Francisco 
with twenty-seven cents. After a year as 
digger, miner, prospector, and laborer, 
Fairchild returned to Wisconsin as poor as 
he left. His entry into politics really be- 
gan in California with his election as dele- 
gate to a convention for the nomination for 
state governor. On his way to the gather- 
ing, his mule fell off a height, carrying with 
it all young Fairchild’s baggage. He fin- 
ished the remainder of the journey on foot, 
and sat in the convention without a coat 
and without a cent in his pocket.” After 
such an adventure with an American mule, 
no faithful, sure-footed little Spanish 
donkey could ever surprise him. 


Cornelius Van Ness had been commis- 
sioner under the Treaty of Ghent to settle 
the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. He had a long diplo- 
matic record behind him, and as Governor 
of Vermont had received Lafayette on his 
visit to America. He was ambassador to 
Spain from 1830-1840, and for his second 
wife married a Spanish lady. 

Hannibal Hamlin was a Maine farmer 
who taught school and studied law in his 
spare time. He published a local news- 
paper, became a lawyer, and a state and 
national politician, declining the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury. President Gar- 
field offered him his choice of ministerial 
posts to Germany, Italy, or Spain. He chose 
Spain. 

It remained for Pennsylvania to give us 
an ambassador who today lives in the hearts 
of the Spanish people as their true friend, 
in the person of Alexander P. Moore. To 
the Spanish people—and they are right in 
their judgment—he typified the modern 
spirit of America. He has been susceptible 
to their national traits without detracting 
one iota from our own democratic form of 
procedure. He is beloved throughout all 
Spain, and has brought about a better feel- 
ing between the two countries, and pro- 
moted mutual understanding as to customs, 
beliefs, and ideals. He brought and car- 
ried away with him, goodwill. 


Continued from page 216 


Florida a New 
Frontier Continued from page 222 


action to build a fitting cradle for the 
myriad nationalities that are to grow 
within its sphere as time rolls onward. 
From the valley of the Euphrates, the mys- 
tic Nile, the castle-shadowed Rhine, as well 
as Rome’s immortal Tibet—have come 
Swarthy-skinned pioneers to Florida’s 
Shores. Descendants of the Nordic Vikings 
and the caballeros of Castile—in a steady 
Stream, have and are making their pil- 
grimage to enchanting Florida. Men of 
achievement in all walks of life, rich men, 
poor men, eminent men and men unknown, 














Pathfinders 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


" 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
discovered America, thus 
adding a new world to the 
old. Alexander Graham Bell dis- 
covered the telephone, giving the 
nations of the earth a new means of 
communication. Each ventured into 
the unknown and blazed the way 
for those who came after him. 


The creating of a nation-wide 
telephone service, like the develop- 
ing of a new world, opened new 
fields for the pathfinder and the 
pioneer. The telephone, as the 
modern American knows it, has 
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the man of culture and the traveled pioneer 
—seem to be all working on a constructive 
program that would have appalled the 
classic Trojan. 

Through a startling new-found intelli- 
gence—an acute observation and an exact- 
ness of information, Floridan terrain (as 
with the touch of King Midas) turns— 
through labor and effort—its clay and sand- 
rock and river into the gold of commerce. 
Modern men and modern women have 
swung wide open the doors of opportunity, 
and energized the possibilities hitherto ly- 
ing fallow. Cyclonic enterprise reveals a 
new Everglades—dredged, drained, blos- 
soming; yielding through it rich harvests 
of agriculture. While yet snow and ice 
cover the frozen Northlands, in Florida it 
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been made possible by the 
doing of a multitude of 
things in the realms of re- 
search, engineering and_ business 
administration. Its continued 
advancement requires constant 
effort in working upon a never- 
ending succession of seemingly un- 
solvable problems. 


Because it leads the way in find- 
ing new pathways for telephone 
development, the Bell System is 
able to provide America with a 
nation-wide service that sets the 
standard for the world. 


a 


is summer and strawberries are ripening 
under eternal sunshine—the indestructable 
asset of Florida. 

The activities and aspirations of America 
have caught a forward impulse and, with 
the air are “tuning in” as it were, for 
growth, for variety, for profit. More thrills, 
more variety and more speed, so the states 
are drawn closer together in the general 
exodus to the master play and work grounds 
of Florida. 





A modern printing estab- 

Ghe CHAPPLE poment, guvvess wee 
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SERVICE and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us submit figures on your next order. 
Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston 25, Mass. 
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EL-JOBE-AN 
Florida’s City in the Making 


JOEL BEAN, Successful Massachusetts nase Plans Modern City in Florida 


= 


\ ; ‘ CCLAIMED by expert real estate men 
F as the logical location for the next large 
city on the West Coast of Florida. Men 
of vision, such as Charles Ringling, famous 
circus man, Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, 
and many of America’s richest men selected 
this section of Florida several years ago as a 
land of destiny. Florida’s greatest asset is 
sunshine; this is never failing, especially in 
the El-Jobe-An section, and the Sun God 
has expressed it in many forms—BEAUTY, 
HEALTH, PLEASURE and AGRICUL- 
TURE, ABUNDANCE—each of which, in 
turn, is a birth to limitless opportunities. It 
lures the citizen and invites the producer; 
and to both of them it realizes more money 
in return than money or labor can earn any- 
where else. 





This section is called the real El Dorado 
of Florida. A land of realized dream, most 
favored in its climate, prolific in its produc- 
tion of all kinds of fruits and vegetables and 


cpulent in its Beauty. 
FEATURING 


CHARLOTTE he RBOR 
SECT 


This section of Florida has 


IC ON . attracted the best citizens 
RT Renes 


“"Taunsvee 60 of America, all working to 
SHERBORN MASS 


make this section the home 


of future millionaires 








Planned to provide a park enclosure of five acres in each ward, with avenues 100 feet in width 
surrounding them. All streets converging to the centre of the Hub. Reservations have been made for 
schools and churches, theatres, public buildings, recreational attractions and other distinctive features 
of a thriving city. Most of the lots are 5,000 feet square, with driveways. Five miles of waterfront 
and beautiful sandy beaches for ideal bathing, with fishing right at hand. This development comprises 
about 3,000 acres of land located between Sarasota and Fort Myers, adjacent to the Tamiami Trail, 
a short distance from Tampa, one of Florida’s oldest cities, and St. Petersburg, the fastest growing 
city on the West Coast. Direct railroads into the heart of the city. 


Boston and Florida Realty Trust 


Main Offices: Park Square Building BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Timely Value of ‘‘ Vivid 


Spain 4 Continued from page 223 


the very inner sanctuaries of that death- 
less land. 

Personally, I acknowledge a debt to Mr. 
Chapple for having written this really 
splendid book. He has recalled for me some 
pleasant memories, for I, too, once upon a 
time, as the fairy tales have it, wandered 
a bit through the romantic land of :Spain, 
that land of proud hidalgos and witching 
senoritas, of brave and manly men, of beau- 
tiful and virtuous women, of laughing skies 
and sunny landscapes, of blue mountains and 
flashing rivers, that land of traditions holy 
and hoary, of legends gray and grotesque, 
of tales and stories that rouse the blood 
and thrill the heart—that land with a his- 
tory as old as its frowning frontiers, a his- 
tory that tells of a race that has not de- 
cayed, a race that has never lost a scintilla 
of its glorious attributes, a race just as 
strong and virile today as in the days of 
pristine splendor when the warrior Iber- 
ians went forth to conquer and establish 
a dynasty which has withstood the storms 
of centuries and still uprears its head above 
the waves of time and hopefully looks for- 
ward to an even brighter tomorrow than the 
sun-splashed glory of its storied yesterdays. 

So having personally trod the soil of his- 

toric Spain, I think I can be pardoned when 
I say I have somewhat of a right to pass 
upon Mr. Chapple’s book. That book is 
worthy of its subject—were it not, it would 
get no encomium from me. 
. The book is handsomely illustrated with 
numerous fine etchings as well as scores of 
half-tones and caption illustrations, the 
etchings being the work of Mr. Levon West, 
a young American artist on whose shoul- 
ders has fallen the mantle of the late 
Joseph Pennell. Indeed, this young man 
shows a deftness of touch and an eye to 
the technique that will carry him far, so 
far that it is almost safe to prophecy he 
will some day merit a niche as high as that 
of the great Whistler himself. 


Some Sidelights on Governor 


“Al om Smith Continued from page 225 


Whenever I think of Al Smith and his 
start in life on “the side-walks of New 
York”, what he has done, and what he is 
today, I am reminded of the: remark of 
Marley’s ghost to Scrooge in Dicken’s im- 
mortal “Christmas Carol’: 

“It is required of every man that the 
spirit within him should walk abroad among 
his fellow-men, and travel far and wide.” 

That is the real reason for his great pop- 
ularity. The kindly and unselfish spirit of 
Al Smith has traveled far and wide, through 


the hearts of the people of the State of 
New York. 


Cledeified Abuse 


LAND FREE if siennil to bananas. Bananas bear a full 

op the second year. $5.00 monthly will plant five acres, 

ch should pay $1,500 profit annually. Reliable companies 

cultivate and market your bananas for 3}. Bananas ripen 

ev ry day and you get your check every 90 days. For particu- 

~ address Jantha Plantation Co., Empire Building, Block 
». Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Taking the Pulse of 


Commerce Continued from page 199 


“Total of passenger cars and trucks man- 
ufactured during the past year amounts to 
nearly four and one-half million, showing 
an increase of nearly three hundred thou- 
sand over 1925. The total registration in 
1925 added to 1926 production is 2,452,772 
higher than the actual registrations during 
1926. This would indicate that 2,452,772 
motor vehicles were discarded or put out of 
running condition in the preceding 12 
months. Florida made the highest percent 
gain of any state. Its increase was 31.5% 
over 1925. . Florida’s nearest competitor 
was Maine with 22.3% gain. Florida’s 1926 
registration shows a motor vehicle for 
every 2.2 persons, the highest of any state 
showing. California shows a car for every 
2.4 persons.” 

Colonel Lawson said he was particularly 
impressed with the record of the number of 
automobiles registered in America during 
1926 which was released to the daily news- 
papers here in New York by the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company today. Over 22,000,- 
000 were registered and over 4,000,000 
bought last year. 

Mr. Rankin replied: “The greatest auto 
show that New York has ever known opened 
today and 1927 promises to be one of the 
most prosperous years America has ever 
had.” 

Mr. Rankin: “Colonel Lawson, I wish you 
would secure the January issue of the 
American Golfer and reproduce in the Daily 
Telegraph the advertisement for Hollywood, 
Florida as it appeared on the second cover. 

“Everything points to a prosperous year 
in 1927 in this country and it is our sincere 
wish that all our friends in England may 
share in it.” 

“T know it will.” 

Colonel Lawson replied that he under- 
stood clearly and that he would secure a 
copy of the Editor and Publisher and pub- 
lish the New York Evening Sun advertise- 
ment that appeared on the back cover. He 
repeated verbatim what Mr. Rankin said 
about President Coolidge’s endorsement of 
advertising. 

Mr. Rankin: “Now, Mr. Gilbert T. Hodges 
will talk to you.” Mr. Hodges speaking for 
his chief, Mr. Dewart, extended his per- 
sonal regards and best wishes to Colonel 
Lawson, Lord Burnham and to the Daily 
Telegraph for a most prosperous New Year. 

Colonel Lawson reciprocated to Mr. 
Dewart and to Mr. Hodges and Mrs. 
Hodges, expressing betimes his delight at 
the clearness of the conversation between 
himself and Mr. Hodges over the expanse 
of seas and said that he got a great thrill 
out of it. The only trouble he had was when 
Mr. Rankin mentioned Mr. J. W. Brown, 
publisher of Editor and Publisher, and his 
associate, Mr. G. B. Haulenbeck. It was dif- 
ficult for Colonel Lawson to get that name 
over the long distance wire and he frankly 
said so. Outside of that it was just the 
same as talking from New York to Wash- 
ington. Photographs were taken immedi- 
ately after the conversation and dictated 
to the dictaphone with swift despatch, 
marking another wonderful achievement in 
this age of wonders. 


Recalls the Days of the Civil War 





“A Romance of the 
Siege of Vicksburg”’ 


- by - 
MRS. JANE FRANCES SWALLOW 








As the wife of an army officer the author of this 
book lived through those ‘‘days that tried men’s 
souls,” and in its glowing pages pictures the thrilling 
incidents of one of the great battles of history. 


A pleasing love story is entwined with this first- 
hand narrative of thrilling war-time experiences. 


Every veteran of the Civil War will want to read 
this book—every widow of a veteran—and every 
son or daughter or grandson or grandaughter of any 
man who wore either the blue or the gray in the 
days of ’63 will glimpse in its pages a truer picture 
of those stirring days than they will find between 
the covers of formal histories of the great strife. 





Price, $1.50 Postpaid 





Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 


952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“T LIKE IT’—— 


What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 





—‘‘Yes sir, we certainly like it.’”’ 

—‘‘I do not want to miss a single number.”’ 

—‘‘I enjoy every feature.”’ 

—‘The National is all right.’’ 

—*‘I enjoy it more than any other.”’ 

—‘‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.’’ 
—‘*Your magazine is good.”’ 

—*‘I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

—‘The National is just perfect.’’ 
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A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co. 
Boston 
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The most important development in advertising service—working as a unit 


all the new and 
better ways of serv- 
ing advertisers that 
have been developed 
in the past ten years, 
the zone service of 
the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company is by far 
the most important. 

After ten years of 
planning and perfecting, the idea has been 
crystalized into action. And now we 
offer it to both old and new advertisers, 
confident that it will be received with the 
heartiest approval. 

Ten years ago we began giving service 
to our customers on the basis of actually 
working with their District Sales Mana- 
gers in each of the four zones. It was 
adopted. It was tested. It succeeded. 
Four years later we added the Toronto 
Zone to cover Canada. In 1924 Philadel- 
phia was added as a completed unit in our 
chain of service. 

These organizations cover the United 
States and Canada with their direct ser- 
vice. In addition, through affiliations now 
perfected, their service is extended to Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South America. 

The Wm. H. Rankin Company, as is 
well known, operates complete advertising 
agency units in New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia; and with branch offices in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, Wash., and Toronto, Canada, its 
record of service and the ability of its 
personnel is definitely established. 

This group of outstanding advertising 
specialists presents a combination that 
must appeal strongly to every advertiser. 
Through it, the problem of creating and 
placing an advertising campaign in effect 
in any section of all this territory, or a cam- 
paign that shall be either national or world- 
wide in its scope, is simplified to the last 
degree. 
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And here is an example of Zone adver- 
tising service: 

Just recently one of our Pacific Coast 
customers, served completely from San 
Francisco, desired a_ special campaign 
worked out for New York alone. The 
Sales Manager conferred with men in our 
New York office and the result was that a 
complete advertising and selling campaign 
was mapped and executed within ten days 
—by men who know New York from A 
to Z. 

Because of these Zone service stations, 
each completely equipped to conduct local 
as well as national campaigns, our cus- 
tomers have at their command in each 
business zone a group of experienced people 
who know the territory. They are work- 
ing on their home grounds. There is no 
guess-work, no long distance experiment- 
ing. For once an advertiser can realize 
his ideal of a localized national advertising 
and merchandising campaign. 

The high efficiency of this company is 
attained by constant contact and communi- 
cation, by direct personal contact and team 
work that it has taken years to upbuild. 

During the past 27 years we have helped 
to pioneer many of the new phases of ad- 
vertising — notably national newspaper 
campaigns, national rotogravure adver- 
tising, radio broadcasting, color work in 
magazines, and telephotography. 

Our plan of zone advertising service adds 
intensive emphasis to the advertising 
efforts of our customers. It gives them the 
applied local knowledge and experience of 
men who have spent years building up their 
ability in their own sections of the world. 

The result is that our customers elimin- 
ate the costly pioneering efforts heretofore 
necessary when opening a new territory of 
sales. 

Art work and copy may thus be local- 
ized—be given the atmosphere which ap- 
peals convincingly to the people it is des- 
tined to reach. It speaks their language, 


it knows their tastes, it thinks their 
thoughts. 

All of these zone organizations work to- 
gether as a unit and twice a year we have 
general conventions where we plan and 
develop the proper team work which is so 
necessary to the success of zone advertising 
service. The services of each organizaiion 
in its own territory are at the command of 
all the others. They co-operate, and they 
do it gladly, because through these years of 
testing and trying they have proven to each 
other that individual efficiency is multi- 
plied manifold in this way. 

Knowing that this  triply-organized 
(Eastern, Central and Western) serviec 
plus Canadian and foreign advertising 
service will have a strong appeal to every 
advertiser who is far-sighted and progres- 
sive, we are glad to go into fuller details 
whenever and wherever desired. 

The majority of our business is obtained 
by the recommendations of the clients we 
now serve—we employ no salesmen. 

A letter to the office nearest you will 
bring a prompt reply either by mail or by 
a personal representative. 

We shall also be glad to send any inter- 
ested advertiser our booklet ““Radio Adver- 
tising—does it pay’’? 
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COMPANY Advertising 
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New York City Chicago, Ill. 
North American Building, Philadelphia 
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What a stalled engine 
taught a growing industry 


HE engine that drove the roll train 

in the little sheet mill would some- 

times choke, heave, shudder and then 
stop. Some one had stalled the engine. 


Cost of production went up when the 
engine stopped. The superintendent won- 
dered what he could do about it. Finally, 
he called the men together and gave them 
a straight-out talk. He told them the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Then he said: 
“I’m going to lay off the man that stalls 
that engine. He will get from three to 
thirty days.” 

The men went back to their work. Be- 
fore long the engine choked and stopped. 

A man went home for three days. The 
engine ran fairly well for a few days after 
that. But the trouble wasn’t over. 

One day a workman said: “Say, do you know 
you don’t always get the right guy?” To 
which the superintendent responded: “I know 
I don’t. I suppose I'm wrong most of the 
time. But if you men won't tell me who is the 
‘right guy,’ then the ‘wrong guy’ will have to 
pay the penalty.” 


What the Superintendent Did 


Then a thought came to the superintendent. 
“Say, I'll tell you what ’'m going to do. I’m 
going to turn the thing over to you. Appoint 
your own committee. Then you decide who is 
to blame and you determine the penalty.” 

The men were willing. They made Billy 
the chairman. 

What happened? The right man was always 
penalized; the punishment was more severe. 

Gradually the trouble died out. But one day 
the door of the superintendent’s office flew 
open and in came Billy the chairman. His 
eyes were snapping. When he got to the 
superintendent, this abrupt intruder snapped 
out: “Laid myself off for five days; stalled the 
damned engine!’ And he was gone as quickly 
as he came. 


This incident happened years ago when The 
American Rolling Mill Company was a small 
institution employing a few hundred men. To- 
day Armco has more than 7,000 men and 
women on the payroll. It is the second largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal in the world. 


Incidents That Have Pointed 
the Way— No. 1 of a Series 


But out of the formation of that early com- 
mittee came the Armco Advisory Committee, 
by which forty separate and distinct commit- 
tees today successfully serve as the connecting 
link between men and management. 

The application of incidents to industrial 
progress is the natural evolution of institutional 
growth. Understanding vitalizes human effort. 
The men of Armco work together fora common 
purpose in the manufacture of long lasting, 
commercially pure iron. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron is used for: 


Roofing, siding, cornices, 
ventilators, tanks, tubes, car 
roofs and sides, enameled 
ware, culverts, pipe and tubes, 
fence, metal lath, caskets and 
grave vaults, in fact wherever 
durable sheets are required. we 
Write for “The Story of Commercially ingot iron 


Pure Iron.” 


Tue AMERICAN RouuinGc MI. Co. 


MIDDLETOWN OxI0 
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Tue Armco INTERNATIONAL CoRPORATION 
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23 Day Cruises to 


CUBA COSTA RICA BRITISH 
Havana Port Limon HONDURAS 
Santiago San Jos¢ Belize 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA 
Port Antonio Cartagena SPANISH 
Kingston Puerto Colombia HONDURAS 
PANAMA Senta Marts Puerto Cortez 
CANAL ZONE GUATEMALA Pyerto Castilla 
Cristobal Puerto Barnos Tela 
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LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to de- 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. » 


We shall be glad to send you our new illus- 
trated booklet “ Caribbean Cruises" which 
gives you glimpses of the high quality of 
Great White Fleet service. 
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ises.— 
Great Wrure FLEET 


Ss 

You are a Guest and / 
with tactful care ships 
officers and shore rep- 
resentatives plan your 
itinerary so that every 
day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 


White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 
regularity. 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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